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By  Manning  Hawthoene. 


While  Captain  Nathaniel  Hathorne,  of  Salem,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  was  home  for  one  of  his  brief  visits  in  January, 
1808,  his  third  child  and  second  daughter  was  born. 
During  the  births  of  his  first  two  children,  he  had  been 
away  on  his  usual  voyages  which  kept  him  from  his  wife 
during  most  of  their  married  life.  This  time,  however, 
he  remained  at  home  until  Betsy’s  ordeal  was  over;  it 
would  have  been  a  pity  to  sail  away  a  week  or  two  before 
the  birth  of  the  child,  and  not  know  of  his  wife’s  state  of 
health,  or  that  of  the  new  baby,  for  months  thereafter. 

On  January  9th,  the  little  girl,  Maria  Louisa,  was  bom. 
At  that  time  her  elder  sister,  Elizabeth,  was  in  her  sixth 
year;  and  her  brother,  Nathaniel,  was  in  his  fourth.  Soon 
after  her  birth,  as  mother  and  child  were  well.  Captain 
Hathorne  boarded  his  brig,  the  Nobby,  and  sailed  away, 
never  again  to  see  his  wife  and  children.  The  day  before 
Louisa  was  three  months  old,  the  Salem  papers  carried 
the  news  of  her  father’s  death  from  yellow  fever,  at  Suri¬ 
nam,  Dutch  Guiana. 

Therefore,  Louisa  never  knew  her  father,  and  it  was 
perhaps  partly  for  this  reason  that  she  idolized  her  brother 
all  her  life  long.  She  has  often  been  called  his  favorite 
sister  by  his  biographers,  and  it  is  not  difiicult  to  sur¬ 
mise  the  reason.  Elizabeth,  it  has  been  said,  was  even 
more  brilliant  than  her  brother.  She  also  never  forgot 
the  fact  that  she  was  the  oldest  of  the  three,  and  governed 
her  relations  with  her  brother  and  sister  accordingly. 
Hawthorne  admired  Elizabeth,  and  had  great  respect  for 
her  judgment  and  literary  ability,  but  she  irritated  him 
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at  times  by  her  determination.  Louisa,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  always  the  baby  of  the  family;  she  was  inclined 
to  be  dependent  upon  others.  Because  she  did  not  have 
the  ability  to  write  that  her  brother  and  sister  possessed, 
because  she  was  the  youngest  child,  the  legend  seems  to 
have  arisen  that  she  was  not  completely  developed  men¬ 
tally.  This  impression  may  be  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  her  health  was  in  general  poorer  than  that  of  her 
sister  and  brother.  But  there  is  no  other  reason  to  sup¬ 
port  such  a  conclusion.  Louisa  Hawthorne  was  the  most 
sociable  member  of  her  family,  and  her  later  life  con¬ 
sisted  of  numberless  visits  to  her  various  relatives  and 
friends.  She  did  not  have  the  desire  for  solitude  so 
ardently  sought  by  her  sister,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  by 
her  brother;  she  enjoyed  life  and  people  and  appears  to 
have  been  a  normal,  happy  woman. 

Few  details  have  come  down  to  us  of  Hawthorne’s  early 
years,  and  still  less  do  we  know  about  his  sisters’.  Shortly 
after  Captain  Hathorne’s  death,  Mrs.  Hathome  returned 
to  her  parents’  house ;  and  there  “little  Loiza,”  as  she  was 
called  by  the  family,  grew  up  among  her  numerous  uncles 
and  aunts  of  the  Manning  family.  For  many  years  the 
Hathorne  children  were  the  only  nieces  and  nephew  the 
Mannings  had,  and  for  that  reason  as  well  as  for  the  fact 
that  they  lived  in  the  same  house,  they  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  letters  that  went  to  one  of  the  brothers, 
Richard  Manning,  w’ho  lived  in  Raymond,  Maine.  In 
1813,  shortly  after  Nathaniel  crippled  his  foot  playing 
ball,  there  is  this  mention  of  the  Hathorne  children  in  a 
family  letter: 

We  were  all  very  glad  to  hear  of  your  safe  arrival  at  Ray¬ 
mond,  &  Nathaniel  was  much  gratified  at  writing  the  first 
letter  to  him,  his  foot  is  much  the  same  but  Doct.  Kittridge 
thinks  he  can  cure  it  in  a  week  or  two.  Louisa  has  a  cold 
and  coughs  very  bad  she  expects  a  letter  from  you  soon. 
Elizabeth  is  well,  they  all  send  their  love  to  their  uncles, 
they  were  much  diverted  at  the  kiss  you  sent  them  though 
they  have  not  had  it.^ 

1  Maria  Marming'  to  Robert  Manning.  Salem,  Dec.  16,  1813. 
Unless  otherwise  stated,  the  letters  quoted  are  in  the  possession 
of  Professor  Richard  C.  Manning,  who  has  generously  given  me 
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^'Tathaniers  foot  took  a  long  time  to  recover,  and  Mrs. 
Hathorne  was  anxious  to  get  a  home  of  her  own.  In 
1814,  she  and  her  sister,  Mary  Manning,  purchased  a 
farm  in  Bridgeton,  Maine,  and  planned  to  move  into  it 
early  in  1815.  It  was  discovered,  however,  that  the  farm 
was  badly  in  need  of  repairs,  and  as  the  family  finances 
were  low,  owing  to  the  effects  of  the  War  of  1812,  the 
plan  was  finally  abandoned  and  the  Hathomes  remained 
in  Salem.  ^ 

Nathaniel’s  foot  was  still  bothering  him  in  1816;  and 
to  while  away  some  of  the  time,  he  undertook  to  teach 
Louisa,  for  his  sister  Elizabeth  wrote  that  “Mary  [Mary 
Manning,  her  aunt],  keeps  an  afternoon  school,  &  Na¬ 
thaniel  keeps  school  for  Louisa,  who  is  his  only  scholar. 

I  expect  she  will  soon  leave  him.”® 

About  a  year  later,  the  Hathornes  travelled  with  Robert 
Manning  to  Raymond.  Priscilla  Manning  wrote  her  idea 
of  their  trip  to  him: 

...  I  hope  you  have  arrived  ere  this,  Susan  enjoying  the 
delightful  satisfaction  of  being  at  home,  Betsy  solicitously 
enquiring  if  she  shall  there  fix  her  abode,  Elizabeth  surveying 
those  scenes,  with  which  her  imagination  has  been  so 
charmed,  that  she  has  quitted  without  regret,  friends  who 
have  not  parted  from  her  with  indifference;  Nathaniel  and 
Louisa,  visiting  the  Lambs,  admiring  the  streams,  and  with 
you,  discovering  all  that  is  interesting  around  you.* 

There  they  remained  the  whole  summer,  and  although 
Nathaniel  returned  to  Salem  in  the  autumn  to  continue 
his  schooling,  Mrs.  Hathorne  and  her  daughters  did  not 
go  with  him.  In  all  probability,  they  would  have  con¬ 
tinued  at  Raymond,  had  not  Mrs.  Hathorne’s  health  suf¬ 
fered  from  the  rigors  of  a  Maine  winter.  They,  too, 
finally  returned  to  Salem.  The  question  of  living  in 

permission  to  use  them.  The  original  spelling  and  punctua¬ 
tion  of  the  letters  are  preserved. 

2  Letters :  Priscilla  Manning  to  Richard  Manning,  Nov.  5, 
1814;  Elizabeth  C.  Hathorne  to  Richard  Manning,  Jan.  20,  1815. 

3  Elizabeth  M.  Hathorne  to  Richard  Manning,  May  29,  1815. 

*  Priscilla  Manning  to  Robert  Manning,  June  1,  1816.  Susan 
(Dingley)  Manning  was  the  wife  of  Richard  Manning  of  Ray¬ 
mond.  Betsy  is  Mrs.  Hathorne. 
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Maine  was  not  settled,  however,  and  it  kept  recurring 
until  the  final  move  was  made  in  1818. 

In  the  summer  of  1818,  Robert  Manning  went  to  Ray¬ 
mond  to  superintend  the  completion  of  the  house  that  he 
was  building  for  Mrs.  Hathorne  and  her  children.  Louisa 
was  looking  forward  to  the  removal  to  Raymond.  For  a 
girl  of  ten,  life  in  the  country  would  be  appealing.  Like 
her  brother,  she  enjoyed  the  fishing  and  the  walks  in  the 
country  —  activities  in  which  they  could  not  indulge  to 
such  an  extent  in  Salem.  Like  him,  she  retained  memo¬ 
ries  of  the  happy  months  in  Maine  long  after  they  had 
left  Raymond.  In  1841,  in  a  letter  to  her  brother,  she 
remarked:  “Do  you  not  remember  how  you  and  I  used 
to  go  a-fishing  together  in  Raymond?  Your  mention  of 
wild-flowers  and  pickerel  has  given  me  a  longing  for  the 
woods  and  waters  again;  and  I  want  to  wander  about  as 
I  used  to  in  old  times.”® 

While  the  family  were  waiting  in  Salem  for  the  house 
to  be  finished,  Louisa  wrote  to  her  uncle  and  revealed  her 
impatience : 

Tuesday.  August.  11.  1818. 

My  Dear  Uncle. 

We  received  your  letter  of  August  6  yesterday  morning,  I 
should  have  written  before,  but  I  have  been  quite  unwell 
since  you  left  us  but  am  now  much  better,  we  miss  you  here 
very  much,  and  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  intend  to  return 
by  the  first  of  September  next.  I  want  to  see  Uncle  Richard, 
and  Aunt  Susan,  very  much  and  I  hope  that  I  shall  in  Octo¬ 
ber.  but  I  suppose  that  the  berries  will  be  all  gone  then  and 
that  I  shall  be  sorry  for  I  love  berries  very  much,  have  you 
many  berries  this  year,  I  wish  I  was  down  there  to  eat  some 
with  you.  Elizabeth  has  not  returned  from  Newbury-Port 
but  we  have  heard  from  her  two  or  three  times  and  she  is 
very  well  contented.  Uncle  William  promised  to  go  after 
her  and  I  suppose  she  is  waiting  for  him  if  you  have  time 
I  should  like  to  have  you  write  to  me. 

I  remain  your  affectionate  neice. 

Maria  L  Hathorne* 

9  Julian  Hawthorne,  Hawthorne  and  His  Wife,  Boston,  1884, 
I,  232. 

•  Maria  L.  Hathorne  to  Robert  Manning. 
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Robert  Manning  received  a  couple  of  letters  from  Eliza¬ 
beth,  and  then  Louisa  wrote  again: 

Salem  August  26  181  [8] 

Dear  Uncle 

As  so  good  an  opportunity  offers  of  putting  a  letter  into 
the  trunk  I  thought  I  would  write  to  you  and  to  inform  you 
that  you  have  no  longer  power  to  dispose  of  your  own  clothes, 
the  woman  who  is  weaving  Grandmothers  carpet  at  Newbury 
Port  wanted  near  a  thousand  yards  more  and  Mother  has 
taken  your  old  Gray  Coat  &  Pantaloons  to  make  Carpeting 
of.  Mother  could  not  get  them  into  the  trunk  so  she  has 
put  an  old  Coat  of  Nathaniels  instead,  that  she  says  you  may 
give  away.  I  hope  you  will  come  up  soon,  for  I  want  to  see 
you  very  much.  I  hope  that  you  will  not  have  reason  to  com¬ 
plain  that  you  do  not  receive  letters  enough  from  Salem  I 
l)elieve  Uncle  Dike  has  written  to  you  to-day  we  expect 
Hannah  Lord  back  again  to-day  or  to-morrow  I  have  writ¬ 
ten  all  that  I  can  think  of  so  goodbye, 

Maria  Louisa  Hathorne'^ 

In  September  Robert  Manning  returned  to  Salem,  and 
late  in  October  he  took  the  Hathornes  to  Raymond.  The 
house  was  not  quite  ready  for  them,  and  for  about  a 
month  they  apparently  lived  with  the  Richard  Mannings 
in  the  big  square  house  which  is  only  a  short  distance 
away.  All  of  them  were  happy  to  be  in  Raymond  again, 
and  Elizal>eth,  in  her  letters  to  her  aunt  in  Salem,  spoke 
of  their  joy.  They  soon  settled  down  in  their  new  house. 
Nathaniel,  about  two  months  after  they  arrived,  went  off 
to  Stroudwater  to  school,  with  Jacob  Dingley,  Mrs. 
Richard  Manning’s  brother,  and  stayed  there  for  several 
months.  The  girls,  if  they  studied  at  all,  did  so  at  home. 
Elizabeth,  no  doubt,  continued  her  reading,  but  she  men¬ 
tions  no  lessons  in  her  letters  to  Salem.  The  education 
of  girls  was  not  considered  so  urgent  a  matter  as  that  of 
boys  in  those  days. 

About  a  month  after  Nathaniel  went  to  Stroudwater, 
Txiuisa  sent  the  family  news  to  her  Uncle  Robert: 

^  John  Dike  was  the  husband  of  Priscilla  Manning.  Hannah 
Lord  (1799-1869)  was  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Manning.  She  lived 
with  the  family  as  a  “helper.” 
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Raymond  January  6th  1819 

Dear  Uncle 

We  all  wish  you  and  the  rest  of  our  friends  in  Salem  a 
happy  new  year  and  wish  it  were  in  our  power  to  do  so  per¬ 
sonally.  we  miss  you  very  much  how  soon  do  you  think  you 
shall  return  to  Raymond,  we  make  out  very  well  without  you 
but  it  would  be  much  pleasanter  to  have  you  here  there  is 
a  little  squiiTel  runs  about  in  our  yard  in  the  day  time  and 
sleeps  in  the  shed  at  night  Mother  says  she  hopes  he  will 
stay  here  all  winter,  we  have  not  heard  from  Nathaniel 
since  he  left  us  but  expect  to  soon.  Uncle  Richard  and  Mr. 
Leach*  went  to  Portland  yesterday  and  will  be  at  home  to¬ 
night.  we  have  not  had  any  very  cold  weather  but  the  sleigh¬ 
ing  is  quite  good,  we  received  Aunt  Marys  letter  of  Dec  22 
and  Uncle  Richard  has  received  yours  we  were  all  pleased 
to  hear  from  Salem.  I  hope  you  will  not  forget  my  gown 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  Aunt  Mary  or  Aunt  Dike  if  they  will 
get  Miss  Blackney  to  fix  it.  I  think  Louisa  Hawkes  gowns 
would  suit  me  but  be  rather  too  short  please  to  get  some 
sewing  silk  to  make  it  with  Uncle  Richard  wrote  to  you 
and  Elizabeth  to  Grandmother  last  week  and  E  intends  to 
write  next  week 

we  are  all  well  I  remain  your  affectionate  niece 

M  L  Hathome 

Robert  Manning  soon  made  his  trip  to  Raymond.  In 
the  meantime,  Richard  had  gone  to  Stroudwater  to  see 
how  his  nephew  was  progressing.  He  found  both  boys 
homesick  and  soon  they  returned  to  Raymond.  Although 
it  was  planned  to  send  him  back,  Robert  wrote  to  his 
mother:  “Nathaniel  has  been  home  for  (3  weeks)  before 
my  arrival  in  three  weeks  more  his  time  will  be  out  — 
doleful  complaints  no  mamma  to  take  care  of  him.  what 
shall  I  do  with  him  when  he  comes.  I  think  of  sending 
him  to  Salem.”* 

Robert  returned  to  Salem  without  his  nephew;  for  al¬ 
though  he  wished  him  to  come,  the  boy  objected.  Richard 
Manning  wrote  in  April:  “I  have  no  chance  to  send 
Nathaniel  nor  is  he  willing  to  come  to  Salem.  Mrs. 

8  Elder  Zacharia  Leach  is  mentioned  several  times  in  Hatc- 
thorne's  Fimt  Diary.  See  S.  T.  Pickard,  Haiothorne’s  First 
Diary,  Boston,  1897,  pp.  61,  62,  109. 

9  Robert  Manning  to  Mrs.  Miriam  Manning,  March  9,  1819. 
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Hathorne  &  Maria  have  been  some  imwell  but  have  g;ot 
better.”*®  It  was  not  until  summer  that  Nathaniel 
returned  to  Salem. 

With  the  coming  of  spring,  Louisa’s  interest  was  taken 
up  with  her  garden  and  the  various  farm  animals  round 
about.  She  had  an  unfortunate  experience  with  a  billy 
goat,  which,  Nathaniel  wrote  to  Robert,  “threatened  to 
kill  her!”**  The  animal  was  sold.  She  made  no  men¬ 
tion  of  this  incident,  however,  when  she  wrote  to  her  uncle 
three  days  later: 


Raymond  May  19  1819 

Dear  Uncle 

I  wish  you  was  down  here  now  and  then  we  could  walk 
round  the  garden  together  we  have  got  a  great  many  trees 
and  bushes  that  look  very  well  T  have  got  a  small  garden 
for  flowers  but  I  have  not  got  many  flower  seed  to  plant  I 
meant  to  have  brought  some  down  but  I  forgot  it  when  we 
went  away  from  Salem  the  first  of  this  month  we  had  pretty 
flowers  and  the  trees  are  most  leaved  out  the  sheep  are  up 
to  Swets  the  cow  has  got  a  pretty  calf  T  should  like  to  have 
a  dark  gown  fit  to  wear  every  day  Elizabeth  wishes  to  have 
hers  light 

give  my  love  to  Grandmaam  and  Aunts  and  Uncles 
your  affectionate  niece  M.  L.  Hathorne 

This  letter  is  more  the  type  a  girl  of  ten  or  eleven  would 
be  apt  to  write.  In  spite  of  its  child-like  quality,  it  has 
an  ease  of  expression,  and  a  correctness  in  spelling  that 
is  truly  remarkable  for  a  girl  of  that  time.  From  the  tone 
of  the  letter,  too,  Louisa  must  have  been  very  fond  of  her 
uncle.  There  is  none  of  the  stiffness  that  appears  in  her 
brother’s  and  sister’s  letters  to  him.  She  missed  him  when 
he  was  not  there  and  seldom  failed  to  say  so. 

Nathaniel  went  back  to  Salem  in  June;  and  the  day 
after  his  fifteenth  birthday,  on  July  5th,  he  started  school 
at  “Mr.  Archer’s  on  Marlbro  St.”  He  spoke  often  of 
Raymond,  wishing  ho  were  back  to  the  long,  carefree  days 

10  Richard  Manning  to  Robert  Manning,  April  28,  1819. 

II  Nathaniel  Hathorne  to  Robert  Manning,  May  16,  1819.  See 
my  “Hawthorne’s  Early  Years,”  Essex  Institute  FTistorical  Collec¬ 
tions,  LXXIV  (.January,  1938),  19. 
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he  had  enjoyed,  but  after  school  began  he  was  too  busy 
to  be  homesick. 

Robert  Manning,  loving  Raymond  as  much  as  the  others, 
remained  there  until  September.  Soon  after  his  depar¬ 
ture,  Louisa  wrote  him  the  news.  She  took  a  great  inter¬ 
est  in  the  farm,  and  was  able  to  give  him  a  good  account 
of  the  state  of  affairs : 


Raymond  Nov  1  1819 

Dear  Uncle 

The  nuts  and  seeds  are  planted  according  to  your  direc¬ 
tions.  the  ground  was  ploughed,  manured  and  dug  and  I 
hope  they  will  come  up  well,  you  desired  me  to  write  you 
the  state  of  the  concern  since  you  left  Raymond,  the  corn 
and  potatoes  turned  out  very  well,  we  had  more  than  twenty 
large  green  squashes  a  great  number  of  small  ones,  and  near 
as  many  pumpkins,  parsnips  rather  small,  turnips  and  cab- 
liages  very  good,  we  have  not  killed  any  of  the  sheep  or 
Iambs  I  gave  them  some  salt  a  few  days  ago.  the  large  pig 
looks  very  well  the  small  one  grows  some  they  are  taken 
good  care  of.  the  cow  j)roves  to  be  a  very  good  one  she 
gives  a  very  good  mess  of  milk  and  we  have  excellent  butter 
of  our  own  making,  we  have  killed  four  chickens,  we  do 
not  get  many  eggs,  we  dont  have  the  trouble  of  catching 
rain  water  for  our  well  water  is  as  soft  as  the  aqueduct. 
Clark  and  Jane  behave  very  well  —  we  are  all  well.  Eliza¬ 
beth  received  Nathaniels  letter  and  intends  to  answer  it  next 
week,  we  all  want  to  see  you  very  much.  I  suppose  by  the 
time  you  receive  this  Aunt  Dike  will  have  moved  into  the 
house  Mother  requests  you  will  get  Nathaniel  two  flannel 
waistcoats  —  please  to  give  our  love  to  Grandmother  and  the 
rest  of  the  family  your  affectionate  niece, 

Maria  L  Hathorne 

Even  in  winter  the  family  was  kept  busy  with  the 
many  tasks  of  country  life.  But  Ixiuisa  loved  it.  Mrs. 
Hathorne  and  Elizabeth,  too,  were  content,  although  all 
of  them  missed  the  Mannings.  It  seems  strange  that  they 
could  be  happy  in  such  an  isolated  spot.  Elizabeth  was 
seventeen  —  just  the  age  when  a  girl  likes  society.  She 
professed  a  contempt  for  the  lack  of  culture  in  her  neigh- 

12  Letters  from  Mary  Manning  to  Robert  Manning,  June  28. 
1819,  and  to  Mrs.  Hathorne.  .July  5,  1819. 
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bors,  but  she  did  not  want  to  return  to  Salem.  Perhaps 
these  lonely  years,  with  their  lack  of  human  relationships 
other  than  those  offered  by  the  family,  caused  Elizabeth 
to  be  so  fond  of  seclusion  all  of  her  later  life. 

Later  in  the  winter,  a  letter  from  Robert  Manning  to 
Louisa  divulges  a  possible  future  for  Hawthorne  that  was 
happily  averted: 


Salem  February  8  1820 

Dear  Niece 

We  are  all  well  &  yesterday  heard  from  you  by  Mr  Emer¬ 
son  from  Bridgeton  we  have  not  received  a  letter  from 
Raymond  since  week  before  last  which  was  from  your  Mother 
to  me  hope  you  will  write  soon  we  have  much  snow  yes¬ 
terday  it  fell  all  Day  but  the  weather  is  warm  &  pleasant 
Nathaniels  last  Quarter  will  be  out  in  8  or  10  Days  &  I 
have  no  employment  ready  for  him  indeed  in  the  present 
situation  of  Bussness  a  choice  is  not  readily  made  however 
as  a  last  resort  we  can  bind  him  for  7  years  to  turn  a  Cutlers 
wheel  &  perhaps  better  I  want  a  long  letter  from  you  there 
is  much  Information  of  a  mere  local  nature  which  you  can 
give  &  which  is  always  pleasing  to  your  Uncle 

Robert  Manning 

Louisa  could  not  answer  immediately  for  the  whole 
family  was  sick  with  colds,  brought  on  by  the  severe  win¬ 
ter  weather.  Other  misfortunes  attended.  The  goats, 
kept  on  an  island  on  Sebago  Lake  for  safety,  were  killed 
by  some  wild  animals  which  came  over  the  ice. 

When  spring  came,  and  traveling  was  less  arduous, 
Robert  Manning  and  his  sister,  Mary,  came  to  Raymond. 
Although  she  and  Louisa  were  able  to  pick  wild  flowers 
in  the  woods,  the  ice  had  not  yet  broken  up  on  Sebago. 
The  visitors  stayed  nearly  two  months;  and  on  their 
return  to  Salem,  they  took  Louisa  with  them.  She  left 
with  some  regret;  although  doubtless  she  was  eager  to 
see  her  brother  and  her  Salem  friends,  she  left  many  pets 
l)ehind,  and  a  flower  garden.  These  she  remembered  all 
the  time  she  was  gone. 
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Salem  June  6  1820 

Dear  Mother 

We  arrived  here  on  Thursday  last,  after  rather  a  tire¬ 
some  journey  we  got  as  far  as  Saco  the  first  night  and  to 
Greenland  the  second  and  the  third  day  about  two  oclock  we 
got  here,  we  are  all  well.  Uncle  Sam  has  gone  to  Newyork 
by  water  he  expects  to  go  from  there  to  Baltomore  and  Wash¬ 
ington  and  I  beleive  to  Philadelphia,  he  went  this  morning 
and  expects  to  be  gone  three  weeks.  Mr  Dike  has  given  me 
The  Little  Family.  Nathaniel  has  bought  me  two  Shuttle¬ 
cocks  and  Uncle  Robert  and  Aunt  Dike  have  promised  us 
Battledoors.  I  went  to  Meeting  all  day  Sunday.  .  .  .  How 
does  the  kitten  do  are  the  chickens  well  has  my  hen  hatched 
out  yet  do  my  flowers  grow  well  have  any  more  of  them  come 
up.  Grandmother  and  Uncle  Robert  went  to  Ipswich  yester¬ 
day  and  returned  last  night.  Hannah  had  a  tooth  out  this 
morning  and  a  piece  of  the  jawbone  came  out  with  it  it 
hurt  very  much.  I  am  going  down  to  Mrs  Dikes  store  to  day 
with  Mary  to  be  weighed.  I  expect  to  go  to  walk  to  morrow 
afternoon  with  Abigail  Moriarty  &  Louisa  Hawkes  and  Mary 
Dike.  Aunt  Mary  says  that  she  is  going  to  write  something 
on  this  paper  but  I  dont  know  what  news  I  have  left  for  her 
to  write,  give  my  love  to  Ebe.  I  shall  write  to  her  soon 
and  to  Betsy  to  how  does  Uncle  Richard  and  .\unt  Susan 
do  write  to  me  soon  and  tell  Ebe  to 

I  remain  your  affectionate  daughter 

M  L  Hathorne 

PS  tell  Jane  to  take  good  care  of  my  kitten  and  flowers  and 
Peter  to  take  good  care  of  my  chickens^  ^ 

Dear  Sister 

your  Daughter  bore  her  journey  extremely  well,  the  first 
day  we  were  out  in  a  heavy  showr  of  rain,  and  Thunder  & 
lightning,  when  we  got  to  Portland  our  cloths  were  con¬ 
siderably  wet.  yet  through  the  blessing  of  Providence  were 
but  slightly  affected  with  colds.  M.  L.  was  a  little  stuffed 
for  two  or  three  Nights,  and  that  was  all.  she  has  evidently 

18  Mary  Dike  was  the  daughter  of  John  Dike  by  his  first  mar¬ 
riage  and  stepdaughter  of  Priscilla  (Manning)  Dike.  Betsy 
was  Betsy  Tarbox  who  was  adopted  by  Richard  and  Susan  Man¬ 
ning.  See  “Hawthorne’s  Early  Years,”  op.  cit.,  p.  18,  and  S.  T. 
Pickard,  op.  cit.,  p.  63.  .Tane  was  Mrs.  Hathorne’s  hired  girl, 
and  Peter  may  have  been  Peter  Clark,  a  boy  who  worked  on 
the  farm  and  w’hom  Louisa  mentioned  in  her  letter  of  Nov.  1. 
1819,  simply  as  Clark. 
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improved  in  looks  and  strength,  our  friends  were  all  de¬ 
lighted  with  seeing  her  .  .  .  Nathaniel  is  well  and  even 
more  pleased  than  I  expected  he  would  be,  with  having  his 
sister  with  him.  they  are  both  much  pleased  with  being  to 
gether  .  .  . 

M.  Manning 

In  answering  her  child’s  letter,  Mrs.  Hathorne  assured 
her  that  her  flowers  were  being  cared  for:  “Peter  waters 
the  garden  night  and  morning  so  that  the  drought  has 
not  injured  it  much.  Jane  takes  care  of  your  flowers 
they  look  very  well.”^^ 

A  month  later  Louisa  wrote  her  mother  further  details 
of  her  life  in  Salem.  Her  letters  had  more  news  in  them 
than  those  of  the  rest  of  the  family  and  must  have  been 
particularly  welcome  in  Maine.  She  wrote  on  her  broth¬ 
er’s  sixteenth  birthday: 

Salem  July  4  1820 

Dear  Mother.  T  should  have  written  before  but  have  been 
so  much  occupied  that  I  have  not  had  any  time.  I  go  to 
Mrs.  Curtis’s  school  and  also  to  Mr.  Turner’s  dancing  school, 
Uncle  William  wished  me  to  go  and  as  the  second  Quarter 
would  begin  before  I  should  have  had  time  to  write  to  you 
and  receive  your  answer  I  thought  you  would  not  be  dis¬ 
pleased  at  my  not  asking  your  consent.  1  go  Wednesday 
afternoons  and  Thursday  mornings  and  like  it  very  much. 

T  went  to  Mrs.  Barstow’s  last  Saturday  from  school  and 
staid  all  day  I  had  a  very  pleasant  time;  she  [letter  torn] 
me  two  new  gowns  one  figured  and  one  plain  Cambric, 
[letter  torn]  engaged  to  spend  the  day  at  Mrs.  Carlisles 
next  Saturday,  today  is  Independent  day  there  is  hardly 
any  training  here.  Abigail  Moriarty  is  going  to  have  com¬ 
pany  this  afternoon  I  am  going  she  came  in  this  morning 
after  me  Nathaniel  delivered  a  most  excellent  Oration  this 
morning  to  no  other  hearers  hut  me  .  .  .  give  my  love  to 
all  the  folks  how  does  the  kitten  do  it  is  her  birthday  to 
day  she  is  just  a  year  old  has  she  grown  any  if  I  knew 
what  she  would  like  I  would  send  her  a  birth  day  present 
do  the  chickens  grow  any  T  am  glad  you  have  got  so  many 
are  they  pretty  .  .  .  T  think  I  have  written  quite  a  long 
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Salem  June  6  1820 

Dear  Mother 

We  arrived  here  on  Thursday  last,  after  rather  a  tire¬ 
some  journey  we  got  as  far  as  Saco  the  first  night  and  to 
Greenland  the  second  and  the  third  day  about  two  oclock  we 
got  here,  we  are  all  well.  Uncle  Sam  has  gone  to  Newyork 
by  water  he  expects  to  go  from  there  to  Baltomore  and  Wash¬ 
ington  and  I  beleive  to  Philadelphia,  he  went  this  morning 
and  expects  to  be  gone  three  weeks.  Mr  Dike  has  given  me 
The  Little  Family.  Nathaniel  has  bought  me  two  Shuttle¬ 
cocks  and  Uncle  Robert  and  Aunt  Dike  have  promised  us 
Battledoors.  I  went  to  Meeting  all  day  Sunday.  .  .  .  How 
does  the  kitten  do  are  the  chickens  well  has  my  hen  hatched 
out  yet  do  my  flowers  grow  well  have  any  more  of  them  come 
up.  Grandmother  and  Uncle  Robert  went  to  Ipswich  yester¬ 
day  and  returned  last  night.  Hannah  had  a  tooth  out  this 
morning  and  a  piece  of  the  jawbone  came  out  with  it  it 
hurt  very  much.  I  am  going  down  to  Mrs  Dikes  store  to  day 
with  Mary  to  be  weighed.  I  expect  to  go  to  walk  to  morrow 
afternoon  with  Abigail  Moriarty  &  Louisa  Hawkes  and  Mary 
Dike.  Aunt  Mary  says  that  she  is  going  to  write  something 
on  this  paper  but  I  dont  know  wbat  news  I  have  left  for  her 
to  write,  give  my  love  to  Ebe.  I  shall  write  to  her  soon 
and  to  Betsy  to  how  does  Uncle  Richard  and  Aunt  Susan 
do  write  to  me  soon  and  tell  Ebe  to 

I  remain  your  affectionate  daughter 

M  L  Hathorne 

PS  tell  Jane  to  take  good  care  of  my  kitten  and  flowers  and 
Peter  to  take  good  care  of  my  chickens*  ^ 

Dear  Sister 

your  Daughter  bore  her  journey  extremely  well,  the  first 
day  we  were  out  in  a  heavy  showr  of  rain,  and  Thunder  & 
lightning,  when  we  got  to  Portland  our  cloths  were  con¬ 
siderably  wet.  yet  through  the  blessing  of  Providence  were 
but  slightly  affected  with  colds.  M.  L.  was  a  little  stuffed 
for  two  or  three  Nights,  and  that  was  all.  she  has  evidently 

18  Mary  Dike  was  the  daughter  of  .John  Dike  by  his  first  mar¬ 
riage  and  stepdaughter  of  Priscilla  (Manning)  Dike.  Betsy 
was  Betsy  Tarbox  who  was  adopted  by  Richard  and  Susan  Man¬ 
ning.  See  “Hawthorne’s  Early  Years,”  op.  cit.,  p.  18,  and  S.  T. 
Pickard,  op.  cit.,  p.  63.  .Jane  was  Mrs.  Hathorne’s  hired  girl, 
and  Peter  may  have  been  Peter  Clark,  a  boy  who  worked  on 
the  farm  and  whom  Louisa  mentioned  in  her  letter  of  Nov.  1. 
1819,  simply  as  Clark. 
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improved  in  looks  and  strength,  our  friends  were  all  de¬ 
lighted  with  seeing  her  .  ,  ,  Nathaniel  is  well  and  even 
more  pleased  than  I  expected  he  would  be,  with  having  his 
sister  with  him.  they  are  both  much  pleased  with  being  to 
gether  .  .  . 

M.  Manning 

In  answering  her  child’s  letter,  Mrs.  Hathorne  assured 
her  that  her  flowers  were  being  cared  for;  “Peter  waters 
the  garden  night  and  morning  so  that  the  drought  has 
not  injured  it  much.  Jane  takes  care  of  your  flowers 
they  look  very  well.”^"* 

A  month  later  Louisa  wrote  her  mother  further  details 
of  her  life  in  Salem.  Her  letters  had  more  news  in  them 
than  those  of  the  rest  of  the  family  and  must  have  been 
particularly  welcome  in  Maine.  She  wrote  on  her  broth¬ 
er’s  sixteenth  birthday: 

Salem  July  4  1820 

Dear  Mother.  T  should  have  written  before  but  have  been 
so  much  occupied  that  I  have  not  had  any  time.  I  go  to 
Mrs.  Curtis’s  school  and  also  to  Mr.  Turner’s  dancing  school, 
Uncle  William  wished  me  to  go  and  as  the  second  Quarter 
would  begin  before  I  should  have  had  time  to  write  to  you 
and  receive  your  answer  I  thought  you  would  not  be  dis¬ 
pleased  at  my  not  asking  your  consent.  T  go  Wednesday 
afternoons  and  Thursday  mornings  and  like  it  very  much. 

T  went  to  Mrs.  Barstow’s  last  Saturday  from  school  and 
staid  all  day  I  had  a  very  pleasant  time;  she  [letter  torn] 
me  two  new  gowns  one  figured  and  one  plain  Cambric, 
[letter  torn]  engaged  to  spend  the  day  at  Mrs.  Carlisles 
next  Saturday,  today  is  Independent  day  there  is  hardly 
any  training  here.  Abigail  Moriarty  is  going  to  have  com¬ 
pany  this  afternoon  I  am  going  she  came  in  this  morning 
after  me  Nathaniel  delivered  a  most  excellent  Oration  this 
morning  to  no  other  hearers  hut  me  .  .  .  give  my  love  to 
all  the  folks  how  does  the  kitten  do  it  is  her  birthday  to 
day  she  is  just  a  year  old  has  she  grown  any  if  T  knew 
what  she  would  like  I  would  send  her  a  birth  day  present 
do  the  chickens  grow  any  T  am  glad  you  have  got  so  many 
are  they  pretty  .  .  .  T  think  T  have  written  quite  a  long 
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letter  and  have  told  vou  all  the  news  I  can  think  of  except 
that  Nathaniel  has  not  laughed  at  me  quarreled  with  me  or 
pestered  me  more  than  once  or  twice  since  I  came  up  here . . . 

I  remain  your  affectionate  daughter 

Maria  L  Hathorne^® 

Nathaniel  mentioned  Louisa’s  dancing  in  a  letter  to  his 
mother  a  couple  of  weeks  later :  “Louisa  seems  to  be  quite 
full  of  her  dancing  acquirements.  She  is  constantly  put¬ 
ting  on  very  stately  airs  and  making  curtsies.”*®  Her 
aunt,  Mary  Manning,  mentioned  the  dancing,  too,  in  a 
letter  to  Raymond : 

Nathaniel  &  Maria  are  in  good  health  M.  holds  out  very 
well  to  go  to  school  &  dancing,  wich  I  think  is  a  grate  deal 
this  warm  weather,  Abigal  Moriatty  goes  to  both  schools  with 
her  &  calls  after  her  almost  every  day.  last  Saturday  Maria 
spent  the  Afternoon  with  her  Aunt  R.**  &  A.  with  her.  in 
the  Evening  M.  went  with  Mrs.  Ms  invitation  to  bathe  with 
Abigal  as  they  have  a  large  batheing-tub  in  their  house.^* 

Louisa  herself  spoke  of  the  bathing-tub  —  doubtless  it 
was  quite  an  event  to  use  it.  In  a  note  attached  to  her 
aunt’s  letter  she  wrote: 

Dear  Mother 

I  have  just  got  home  from  school  and  am  afraid  I  shall 
not  have  time  to  write  much  for  it  is  rather  late  I  went 
to  Mrs  Carlisles  Saturday  before  last  and  had  a  very  pleasant 
time  she  gave  me  Miss  Edgeworths  Moral  Tales  in  three 
volumes  I  like  it  very  much  I  have  bought  the  Sisters 
by  Mrs  Hoffland  with  the  money  that  you  gave  me  I  like 
that  very  much  I  have  got  a  globe  lesson  to  get  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  was  a  hard  one  I  had  a  nice  time  last  Saturday  at 
Aunt  Ruth’s  with  Abigail  Moriarty  and  in  the  evening  in 
Mrs  Moriartys  bathing  tub  it  is  a  very  large  one  I  do 
not  know  of  any  other  books  that  I  shall  want  besides  Aikins 
(Geography  I  want  to  see  you  all  very  much  I  hope  your 

15  Mrs.  Nancy  (Forrester)  Harstow  and  Mrs.  Eleanor  (For¬ 
rester)  Carlile,  were  the  daughters  of  Rachel  (Hathorne)  For¬ 
rester,  sister  of  Captain  Nathaniel  Hathorne. 

15  Nathaniel  Hathorne  to  Mrs.  Hathorne,  .July  25,  1820. 

17  “Annt  R.”  is  Ruth  Hathorne  (1778-1847),  a  sister  of  Captain 
Nathaniel  Hathorne. 

18  Mary  Manning  to  Mrs.  Hathorne,  July  18th,  1820. 
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health  will  continue  to  improve  Elizabeth  has  not  written 
to  me  since  I  came  up  she  must  write  me  a  very  long  letter 
and  so  must  you  how  does  the  kitten  do  and  the  chickens 
do  they  grow  well  do  my  flowers  grow  well  how  does  Betsy 
do  give  my  love  to  all  the  folks 
I  remain  your  affectionate  daughter 

M.  L.  Hathome 

In  a  later  letter  Louisa  again  spoke  of  her  progress  at 
school  and  Miss  Manning  corroborated  her  by  saying  that 
Maria  was  doing  very  well.  But  besides  her  school  work, 
her  dancing,  her  visits  and  walks  with  friends,  Louisa 
was  occupied  with  her  brother  in  that  amusing  literary 
production,  The  Spectator,  which  appeared,  more  or  less 
erratically,  during  August  and  September.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Louisa  helped  her  brother  with  this  publica¬ 
tion,  but  how  many  of  the  poems  and  essays  are  hers  has 
not  been  determined.  There  is  one  poem,  however,  signed 
with  her  name: 


Address  to  the  Sun 
Glorious  harbinger  of  day, 

When  the  Moon  her  course  has  run, 

When  all  darkness  fleets  away. 

Then  we  see  thee,  glorious  Sun. 

Maria  Louisa  Hathorne^* 

This  poem  is  followed  by  an  “Address  to  the  Moon,” 
but  Ix)uisa,  apparently,  did  not  write  the  second  one. 
Her  poem  had  been  advertised  in  the  preceding  issue, 
and  nothing  was  said  of  any  others.  She  did,  however, 
have  an  advertisement  in  one  number  for  blue  ribbon,^® 
and  she  wrote  a  letter  of  approbation  and  appreciation 
to  the  Editor,  which  was  printed  above  an  acknowledge¬ 
ment  of  exaggerated  gratitude.^* 

The  formation  of  a  Pin  Society  and  games  of  battle¬ 
dore  and  shuttlecock  also  engaged  the  children’s  attention 
during  the  long  summer  days.^^  With  her  journalistic 

19  See  Elizabeth  L.  Chandler,  “Hawthorne’s  Spectator,”  New 
England  Quarterly,  IV,  2  (1931),  319. 

20  Ibid.,  p.  311. 

21  Ibid.,  p.  316. 

22  Ibid.,  pp.  327-330. 
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work,  her  games,  walks,  and  visits  with  friends,  Ixiuisa’s 
days  were  very  full.  The  paper  alone  must  have  taken 
a  great  deal  of  time  to  compose. 

One  of  the  few  letters  from  Mrs.  Hathorne  to  her  chil¬ 
dren  in  existence  is  an  answer  to  Louisa’s  of  July  18th. 
After  first  writing  to  her  son,  their  mother  appended  a 
note  to  her  youngest  child: 

Dear  Maria  I  am  glad  you  find  time  to  write  to  us,  I 
think  with  your  two  schools  and  visiting  your  time  must  be 
very  much  taken  up  Aunt  Mary  says  you  are  a  pretty  good 
girl  I  hope  you  will  endeavour  to  assist  her  in  all  your 
power,  make  as  little  trouble  as  possible  with  your  clothes, 
you  must  wait  upon  Grandmamma  whenever  you  are  at  home, 
and  be  kind  and  oblidging  to  all  your  friends  do  not  exert 
yourself  to  much  with  dancing,  if  you  do  not  belong  entierly 
to  Aunt  Mary  you  must  obey  her  as  you  would  a  Mother  .  .  . 
in  haste  your  Affectionate 
Mother 

E  C  Hathorne^® 

On  the  same  day  Louisa  wrote  to  her  mother,  as  Robert 
Manning  was  going  to  Raymond,  taking  a  dog  with  him 
as  a  present.  She  spoke  again  of  her  visits,  her  school, 
her  dancing,  and  her  sewing.  She  had  just  finished  one 
dress  and  was  to  start  another.  She  also  wrote  a  letter 
to  her  sister, — in  quite  a  different  style: 

Salem  8th  month  8  1820 

Dear  Sister 

I  guess  thou  wilt  think  thou  art  going  to  have  a  very  small 
letter  but  friend  Mary  has  no  more  of  that  necessary  article 
paper  and  I  am  forced  to  be  contented  [seal]  thou  wilt  find 
on  thy  gown  some  trimming  the  history  of  it  is  this  Uncle 
Sam  promised  me  a  Silk  handkerchief  and  Aunt  Mary  had 
a  white  one  new  that  I  liked  Uncle  Sam  gave  me  7  /6  to 
buy  one  with  and  I  thought  I  had  rather  get  the  trimming 
for  thee  which  T  accordingly  did  it  was  2/6  a  yard  and  I 
bought  2  yards  and  a  half  which  was  all  I  could  get  of  it 
this  is  the  whole  history  of  it.  Uncle  Sam  knew  what  I  was 
going  to  do  with  the  money,  why  hast  thou  not  written  to 
me  Oh  thou  careless  girl  thy  friends  here  complain  much 

23  The  letter,  addressed  to  Nathaniel,  is  dated  Aug^ust  9,  1820. 
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of  thy  letters  they  are  too  short  thou  must  follow  my  ex¬ 
ample  and  write  longer  ones  my  writing  I  confess  is  not 
very  good  but  I  am  in  haste  have  any  of  my  sublime  com¬ 
positions  found  their  way  to  the  pages  of  the  Ladies  Port¬ 
folio  send  me  word  if  they  have  I  remain  thy  affectionate 
sister 

Maria  L  Hathorne 

During  the  summer  J^iuisa  had  a  week  of  vacation 
from  school,  and  she  went  to  one  party  after  another, 
which  she  described  in  a  letter  to  her  mother.  She  also 
went  to  Mr.  Archer’s  school,  escorted  by  John  Dike,  and 
heard  both  him  and  Nathaniel  give  orations.  She  said 
they  did  very  well.  As  the  summer  lengthened,  she  began 
to  worry  about  a  ball  gown  for  the  ball  that  was  to  come 
in  the  autumn,  and  she  practised  her  dance  steps  more 
assiduously  than  ever.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  all  this  delight¬ 
ful  and  busy  life,  she  missed  Raymond  and  her  mother 
more  than  ever.  Her  kitten,  her  chickens,  and  her  flowers 
were  constantly  on  her  mind. 

Preparations  for  the  ball  continued.  Robert  Manning 
wrote  to  his  sister:  “Nathaniel  &  Louisa  are  preparing 
for  the  Ball  on  Thursday  next  —  much  time  &  money  lost 
to  no  good  purpose  T  fear  —  however  T  always  find 
fault.”2< 

Louisa  and  Nathaniel  went,  and  she  gave  an  account 
of  it  in  her  next  letter: 


Salem  Nov  7  1820 

Dear  Mother 

I  meant  to  have  written  before  but  have  not  had  any  time, 
the  ball  is  over,  it  was  a  week  from  last  Thursday  I  went 
at  six  or  a  little  after,  all  the  scholars  marched  into  the  room 
with  the  grand  march,  there  was  a  good  many  there.  Na¬ 
thaniel  went;  T  had  a  beautiful  time  and  did  not  get  home 
till  after  one  o  clock  I  felt  tired  enough  two  or  three  days 
after.  T  did  not  get  up  the  next  day  till  10  o  clock.  Mr 
Turner  told  the  scholars  to  wear  white  gowns  with  short 
sleeves  and  long  white  kid  gloves,  pink  sashes,  and  black  kid 
shoes  spangled.  Aunt  Forrester^®  gave  me  my  ball  gown. 

24  Robert  Manning  to  Mrs.  Hathorne,  October  24,  1820. 

25 Rachel  (Hathorne)  Forrester  (1757-1828),  wife  of  Simon 
Forrester,  and  another  sister  of  Captain  Nathaniel  Hathorne. 
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it  was  plain  India  muslin,  we  had  dancing  enough  that 
week,  we  went  Monday  afternoon,  Tuesday  all  day,  Wednes¬ 
day  all  day,  Thursday  forenoon  from  nine  till  after  three  in 
the  afternoon,  and  then  Thursday  night  the  ball.  .  .  . 
Nathaniel  has  done  printing  the  Spectators.  I  remain  your 
affectionate  daughter 

Maria  L  Hathorne 

Shortly  after  Thanksgiving,  Mary  Dike,  Priscilla 
Dike’s  stepdaughter,  died,  and  for  a  few  weeks  Louisa 
went  to  live  with  the  Dikes.  During  this  time,  appar¬ 
ently,  she  did  not  write  so  often  to  her  mother,  but  her 
uncle  and  aunt  wrote  warmly  of  her  perfect  behavior. 
She  stayed  until  February  and  continued  her  usual  mode 
of  life.  As  spring  approached,  however,  her  aunt  IVlary 
wished  to  send  her  to  another  school.  Louisa  objected; 
all  her  friends  were  made,  she  was  accustomed  to  the 
school,  and  she  did  not  want  to  change.  Hastily  she 
wrote  to  her  mother  and  asked  her  permission  to  remain. 
“This  is  the  first  complaint  I  have  made  in  any  of  my 
letters,  and  I  almost  wish  I  had  not  made  this  one,”^* 
she  wrote.  It  was  true.  Nathaniel  and  Elizabeth  often 
spoke  their  minds  quite  frankly  to  their  mother  about  the 
difficulty  of  living  with  relatives,  but  Louisa  never  com¬ 
plained  in  this  respect.  Before  Mrs.  Hathorne  could 
write  to  Mary  Manning  to  ask  for  further  details  and 
suggest  she  be  allowed  to  continue  in  her  old  school,  it 
was  decided  that  Ixmisa  should  remain  where  she  was. 
She  informed  her  mother;  and,  as  all  students  do  when 
the  time  comes,  she  spoke  of  her  worry  over  the  approach¬ 
ing  examinations.  Nathaniel  also  added  a  note  to  his 
sister’s  letter: 

Salem  March  6  1821 

Dear  Mother 

I  dont  know  as  I  shall  have  much  time  to  write  but  I 
must  write  faster.  We  shall  have  an  examination  in  about 
three  weeks,  I  dread  it.  Aunt  Mary  says  that  she  does  not 
think  she  shall  take  me  away  from  Mrs  Curtis’s,  which  I 
am  very  glad  of.  I  should  like  to  have  Ebe  send  up  Fergu¬ 
sons  Astronomy  if  she  can  Mrs  Curtis  wants  me  to  study  it. 

2«M.  L.  Hathorne  to  Mrs.  Hathorne,  February  27,  1821. 
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I  study  Aikins  (xeography.  Parsing,  globes,  and  Arithmetic. 

I  beleive  that  is  all  I  shall  say  at  the  examination.  I  am 
sure  I  hope  it  is.  we  study  Mr  Dowells  Bible  Questions 
Sundays.  Nathaniel  went  to  Boston  to  the  theatre  yester¬ 
day  and  came  back  to-day  he  saw  Mr  Kean  perform,  he 
liked  him  very  much.  I  mean  to  writ  to  Ebe  soon,  and  I 
want  her  to  write  to  me.  how  does  Betsy  do.  give  my  love 
to  Uncle  Richard  and  Aunt  Susan.  I  want  to  see  you  all 
very  much,  the  wind  blows  quite  hard  tonight,  there  is  a 
beautiful  slide  out  in  the  garden. 

1  remain  your  affectionate  daughter 

Maria  L.  Hathorne 

Dear  Mother 

I  must  contribute  my  share  to  fill  up  this  Letter,  though 
I  have  nothing  of  importance  to  say.  I  have  been  to  Boston 
and  seen  Mr  Kean  in  King  Lear.  It  was  enough  to  have 
drawn  tears  from  millstones.  I  could  have  cried  myself,  if 
I  had  been  in  a  convenient  place  for  such  an  exploit.  I 
almost  forgot  that  I  did  not  live  “in  Regis  Learis  seculum,” 
“in  the  age  of  King  Lear.”  I  shall  probably  see  you  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  stay  4  weeks  with  you.  I  hope  you  will  remain 
in  Raj-mond  during  the  time  I  am  at  college,  and  then  I 
can  be  with  you  3  months  out  of  the  year.  I  am  very  much 
afflicted  at  the  loss  of  Watch  [the  dogj.  It  is  now  going  on 
two  years  since  I  saw  you.  Do  you  not  regret  the  time  when 
I  was  a  little  boy.  I  do  almost.  I  [letter  torn]  now  as  tall 
as  Uncle  Robert.  I  beleive  either  the  5th  6th  or  7th  of  this 
Month  is  [torn]  birthday.^'^  Do  not  show  this  to  Uncle 
Richard. 

Your  Affectionate  son, 

Nathaniel  Hathorne 

The  next  letters  that  Louisa  sent  home  went  by  the 
hand  of  a  friend ;  therefore,  she  wrote  to  both  her  mother 
and  her  sister.  To  her  mother  she  reported  joyfully  that 
she  had  done  quite  well  in  her  examination.  She  gave 
news  of  the  Hathorne  and  Manning  relatives  and  men¬ 
tioned  that  she  was  reading  Scott, — Tales  of  My  Land¬ 
lord,  Heart  of  Midlothian,  and  The  Abbot.  The  Hathorne 
children  all  loved  Scott,  and  years  later  Hawthorne  read 
all  the  Waverly  novels  to  his  children.  He  had  spoken 

27  HaAvthorne’s  sister  Elizabeth  was  bom  March  7,  1802. 
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enthusiastically  of  Scott  to  his  sister  Elizabeth  in  a  letter 
to  her  the  previous  autumn.^* 

The  letter  Louisa  wrote  to  Elizabeth  the  next  day  is 
amusing  enough  to  be  reproduced: 


Dear  Sister 


Salem  March  29th  1821 


Though  you  have  not  written  to  me  lately  as  in  duty 
bound,  yet  still  I  will  favour  you  with  a  letter;  I  believe  1 
have  told  Mother  all  the  news,  we  received  Mothers  letter 
to  Nathaniel  last  week.  When  is  Dr.  BROWN  going  to 
enter  into  the  bonds  of  wedlock ;  how  does  his  lady  elect  and 
her  sisters  do?  I  have  great  curiosity  to  see  them  married, 
how  does  Kezia  Dingley  [Mrs.  Richard  Manning’s  sisterj 
and  Sally  do?  have  you  been  up  to  Mrs  Manning’s  lately? 
Nathaniel  says  he  wishes  he  could  get  near  enough  to  give 
you  a  good  licking  I  suppose  you  will  heartily  thank  him 
for  this  charitable  wish.  I  think  it  would  greatly  enliven 
your  solitude  and  no  doubt  you  are  of  the  same  opinion, 
does  your  Esculapius  ask  you  to  come  and  see  him  now  as 
he  used  to  if  he  did  I  suppose  his  lady  would  be  jealous 
How  does  the  Honourable  Mr.  Mark  do,  does  he  keep  in 
Uncle  Richards  store  now,  I  believe  I  heard  he  had  moved 
there,  but  I  don’t  know,  is  there  any  news  at  Raymond  if 
there  is  do  take  pity  on  me  and  write  me  word  for  there  is 
none  here.  Uncle  William  went  to  pay  a  wedding  visit  night 
before  last  to  Mrs.  Proper,  he  got  home  a  little  after  nine. 
T  went  into  Aunt  Ruths  a  little  while  last  night  she  was  as 
well  as  usual,  when  I  go  down  they  want  you  to  come  up. 
I  asked  Aunt  Mary  just  now  what  she  wanted  me  to  tell  you. 
“Tell  Ebe”  said  she  “tell  her  to  be  a  good  girl”  T  hope  you 
will  mind  this  sage  advice  of  your  wise  Aunts,  you  must 
write  me  a  very  long  letter  on  pain  of  my  displeasure  if  you 
neglect  it,  so  set  yourself  to  work  and  that  quickly,  you  see 
what  a  long  letter  T  am  writing  you  and  in  gratitude  ought 
to  do  the  same  to  me.  I  dont  know  what  else  to  write  but 
Grandmaam  says  I  must  give  her  love  to  you  and  tell  you 
she  should  be  very  pleased  to  recieve  a  letter  from  you,  mind 
that  too. 

T  remain  your  affectionate  Sister 

Maria  Louisa  Hathorne 


28  See  my  “Nathaniel  Havvthorne  Prepares  for  College,”  N ew 
England  Quarterly,  XI  (March.  1938),  82-83. 
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In  April,  Robert  Planning  went  again  to  Raymond. 
Louisa  wanted  very  much  to  go  with  him;  she  missed 
her  family,  her  pets  and  flowers,  and  little  Betsy  Tarbox 
Manning.  But  Miss  Manning  would  not  let  her  go. 
Louisa  speaks  of  her  homesickness  half-humorously,  for 
she,  like  her  brother,  showed  evidences  of  a  well-developed 
sense  of  humor.  Both  of  them  enjoyed  particularly  to 
poke  fun  at  Elizabeth,  of  which  tendency  on  their  part, 
their  letters  give  ample  proof.  Elizabeth,  on  the  other 
hand,  gives  no  sign  in  her  letters  that  she  possessed  much 
of  that  very  desirable  attribute.  Tf  she  is  funny,  the 
humor  is  unconsciously  expressed.  She  took  herself  very 
seriously  always  and  even  in  her  youth  seemed  rather  grim. 

When  Robert  returned  to  Salem,  he  brought  Elizabeth 
with  him.  A  few  days  later  all  three  children  wrote  to 
their  mother: 


Salem  June  12th.  1821. 


Dear  Mother. 

We  arrived  here  in  health  and  safety  on  Saturday  at  five 
o’clock,  and  found  our  friends  well  and  met  with  a  most 
welcome  reception.  1  hope  you  have  by  this  time  recovered 
your  spirits,  and  that  you  will  not  feel  any  concern  on  my 
account,  as  I  am  much  pleased  with  my  situation,  though  I 
hope  I  shall  return  soon,  as  Uncle  Robert  says  he  shall  go 
to  Raymond  in  a  month.  I  hope  you  will  be  very  careful 
of  your  health,  and  will  ride  out  often. 

Dear  Mother  Ebe  has  got  to  go  down  to  Aunt  Forresters  this 
evening  and  has  commissioned  me  to  finish  her  letter  we 
were  very  glad  to  see  Ebe  but  did  not  expect  her  we  all  want 
to  see  you  very  much  I  should  think  you  would  be  very 
lonesome  without  any  body  with  you  there  is  no  news  here. 
Nathaniel  did  not  know  Ebe  at  first  till  he  saw  Uncle  Robert 
and  then  he  stood  transfixed  with  astonishment  he  was  not 
at  home  when  they  came  he  says  he  shall  want  to  write 
some  in  this  letter  so  I  suppose  I  must  leave  some  paper  for 
him  I  believe  T  have  written  all  the  news  how  do  you  all 
do  give  my  love  to  Uncle  Richard  and  Aunt  Susan  it  is 
very  warm  here  and  T  suppose  it  is  so  at  Raymond  we  are 
all  well 


T  remain  your  affectionate  daughter 

Maria  Louisa  Hathorne 
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Dear  Mother. 

That  you  might  receive  a  Letter  from  all  your  Children 
at  once,  I  have  concluded  to  trouble  you  with  a  few  lines.  I 
was  very  happy  to  see  Elizabeth,  but  hope  she  will  return  to 
Raymond  soon,  because  I  know  you  must  be  very  lonesome 
without  her.  She  seems  very  well  contented,  but  prefers 
Ra3miond  to  Salem.  I  beleive  you  were  never  before  deserted 
by  all  your  Children  at  the  same  time. 

I  remain 

Your  Affectionate  Son 

Nathaniel  Hathorne 

Mrs.  Hathorne  was  not  alone  for  long.  Louisa’s  school 
quarter  ended,  and  a  month  later,  in  July,  she  returned 
to  Raymond  with  Robert  Manning  instead  of  Elizabeth. 
She  had  been  away  for  a  little  over  a  year. 

Nathaniel  remained  in  Salem  until  the  end  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  when  he  traveled  to  Brunswick  with  Robert  Manning 
to  enter  Bow^doin  College.  They  stopped  at  Raymond  to 
see  his  mother  and  sister  and  remained  over  night.  On 
October  2  he  took  and  passed  his  entrance  examinations 
and  w'as  admitted  to  the  freshman  class.-® 

During  the  autumn,  winter,  and  spring,  Louisa  and 
her  mother  were  alone  on  the  farm  most  of  the  time. 
Elizabeth  did  not  return  from  Salem  as  she  had  planned; 
in  fact,  she  did  not  go  back  to  Raymond  again.  In  Janu¬ 
ary  Nathaniel  had  a  few  weeks’  vacation  and  he  spent 
them  with  his  mother  and  sister.  About  a  month  after 
his  return  to  college,  Louisa  sent  a  note  to  her  uncle 
Robert  in  which  she  reported  on  their  state  of  health, 
but  gave  little  other  news.  On  April  10  she  wrote  to 
Elizabeth  and  spoke  of  the  may  flowers  already  in  bloom. 

But  the  winter  had  been  a  lonely  one  for  the  two.  Mrs. 
Hathorne  had  not  seen  her  mother  in  nearly  four  years, 
and  the  work  of  the  farm  was  probably  beginning  to  affect 
her  health  seriously.  In  spite  of  the  protests  of  Elizabeth, 
who  wanted  to  return  to  Raymond  to  live,  she  decided  to 
give  up  the  farm  and  try  living  once  more  with  her  mother, 
sister,  and  brothers.  Robert  came  up  in  April,  and  in 

29  Robert  Manning  wrote  an  account  of  this  trip  to  his  mother, 
Mrs.  Miri.am  Manning,  October  5,  1821. 
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June  Mrs.  Hathorne  and  Louisa  went  back  to  Salem. 
liOuisa  probably  rejj^etted  leaving  Raymond,  but  so  sunny 
and  cheerful  was  her  disposition,  she  could  be  happy  any¬ 
where. 

During  the  years  Nathaniel  was  in  college,  Louisa  grew 
into  a  young  lady  in  Salem.  Few  are  her  letters  during 
these  years,  for  nearly  all  her  family  were  around  her. 
Her  brother,  unlike  his  relatives,  destroyed  almost  all  of 
his  correspondence,  and  so  her  letters  to  him  are  lost. 
The  pattern  of  life  of  the  year  she  had  been  in  Salem 
was  probably  resumed.  She  went  out  and  visited  her 
friends,  she  finished  her  education,  she  had  her  interests 
and  enjoyments.  Her  mother  was  not  particularly  well 
during  these  years,  and  if  she  had  had  any  thought  of 
returning  to  Raymond,  they  were  abandoned  in  1824. 
The  rest  of  her  furniture  was  sent  down  from  Raymond 
in  that  year  and  the  farm  rented  to  others.  Late  in  1824 
Robert  Manning  married  Rebecca  Dodge  Burnham.  The 
burden  he  had  been  carrying  in  paying  the  large  part  of 
Hawthorne’s  college  expenses  was  almost  over,  for  the 
latter  graduated  in  the  summer  of  1825.  Robert  moved 
to  a  house  of  his  own  that  he  had  built  in  North  Salem. 

The  years  went  on,  uneventfully.  It  was  the  period 
about  which  so  little  is  known  of  the  Hathornes.  Nathan¬ 
iel  was  writing  and  destroying,  rewriting  and  sometimes 
publishing  during  these  years.  No  mention  is  made  of 
it,  however,  in  the  letters  that  passed  between  Richard 
Manning  in  Raymond  and  his  brothers  and  sisters.  Not 
even  Fanshatve,  which  was  published  in  1826,  and  of 
which  some  of  the  Mannings,  at  least,  had  copies,  was 
discussed.  In  1826  old  Mrs.  Manning  died.  The  family 
circle  at  the  Manning  house  was  growing  smaller.  In 
spite  of  this,  Robert  Manning  started  building  a  house 
next  to  his  for  Mrs.  Hathorne  and  her  children.  By 
December,  1828,  the  Hathornes  were  in  their  new  home. 
Mrs.  Hathorne’s  ill  health  continued,  but  it  was  hoped 
that  the  colder  weather  would  cure  her. 

The  summer  after  the  Hathornes  had  moved,  Robert 
Manning  and  his  wife  paid  a  visit  to  Raymond.  Their 
two  children,  Maria  and  Robert,  stayed  with  the  Hath- 
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ornes,  and  during  this  time  Tyouisa  wrote  to  Mrs.  Man¬ 
ning: 

Salem  11th  of  June  —  1839 

My  Dear  Rebecca 

I  trust  that  you  have  by  this  time  been  from  home  long 
enough  to  be  glad  to  hear  from  those  you  have  left  behind 
you  —  your  family  are  in  excellent  health  and  spirits,  and 
Mrs.  Burnham^®  desires  me  to  say,  that  she  remains  at  the 
Castle  still,  which  I  know  will  please  you.  The  children 
have  been  very  good  ever  since  you  left  home  and  talk  about 
father  and  Mother  often  —  Robert  says  “they  shall  come 
home  to  see  me”  —  but  Maria  —  older  and  more  considerate 

—  says  —  “They  have  not  made  their  visit  yet.”  —  they  have 
been  in  to  see  Uncle  Sam  since  school  this  afternoon.  Tell 
Uncle  Robert  that  Mrs.  Burnham  and  myself  walk  up  in  the 
garden  once  or  twice  a  day  —  to  see  that  the  trees  are  all 
standing  —  in  the  absence  of  the  owner,  and  that  we  discuss 
very  learnedly  upon  fruits  and  fruit-trees  —  and  the  dog 
accompanies  us,  glad  to  find  a  human  being  to  speak  to  him. 
Uncle  Samuel  seems  to  be  rapidly  recovering  his  health,  and 
talks  of  going  away  with  Mr.  Burrill  next  week  to  Haverill 
and  Lowell  &c.  to  be  gone  about  a  week  or  ten  days.  We 
are  anxious  to  hear  from  you  —  and  to  know  what  kind  of 
a  journey  you  had,  were  sorry  that  the  weather  the  day  you 
set  out  was  so  unpleasant,  but  hope  that  you  took  no  cold. 

—  I  have  been  to  town  but  once  since  you  went  away  — 
and  found  Aunt  Mary  full  of  business.  We  miss  you  verv’ 
much  and  are  very  impatient  to  have  you  get  home.  I  in¬ 
tended  to  have  written  a  much  longer  letter  to  you  to-day  — 
but  —  wonderful  to  tell  —  Mrs.  Dike  came  over  and  dined 
with  us  —  and  spent  most  of  the  afternoon  —  so  that  1  had 
not  time  to  write  more  than  this  —  but  1  thought  you  would 
like  to  hear  that  all  went  on  well  at  home.  —  Mr.  Dike  went 
to  Boston  yesterday  to  attend  to  his  "Legislative  Duties"  and 
is  sick  to-day,  he  says.  It  is  almost  dark  and  T  can  write  no 
more  —  the  shortness  of  time  must  be  my  excuse  for  the 
matter  and  manner  of  this  letter  —  pray  recollect  this  — 
and  for  my  credit  do  not  show  it  to  anybody  —  Remember 
us  as  affectionately  as  possible  to  Uncle  Richard  and  Aunt 

30  Mary  Dana  Burnham  (Mrs.  Thomas  Bunihain)  in  whose 
home  at  Ipswich  Kebecca  Burnham  had  lived  since  the  age  of 
two  when  her  own  mother  died. 
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Susun  and  tell  them  how  much  pleasure  it  would  give  us 
to  see  them  here. 

do  write  to  me,  we  wish  much  to  hear 

yours  affectionately, 

M.  L.  H. 

Less  than  two  years  later  Richard  Manning  died  in 
Raymond  and  the  family  connection  with  Maine  was 
broken.  His  widow  later  married  again,  and  apparently 
the  visits  and  letters  to  Raymond  ceased.  Nathaniel  had 
paid  some  visits  there  after  his  graduation  from  Bow- 
doin  —  usually  in  the  summer  time  when  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  making  trips. 

Often  he  took  these  trips  with  his  uncle,  Samuel  Man¬ 
ning,  who  traveled  rather  extensively  through  New  Eng¬ 
land  himself.  In  the  autumn  of  1828  they  had  gone  as 
far  south  as  New  Haven,®’  and  in  1829,  Hawthorne 
wrote  to  his  uncle,  who  was  again  at  New  Haven,  that 
he  would  join  him  there.®®  In  the  summer  of  1831,  uncle 
and  nephew  took  another  trip  together;  and  it  was  while 
they  were  on  this  jaunt,  that  Hawthorne  wrote  a  long 
and  interesting  letter  to  Ix)uisa:®® 

Canterbury,  [N.  H.]  August  I7th  1831 

Dear  Sister. 

It  is  not  much  matter  whether  you  are  informed  of  our 
motions,  but  T  have  no  better  way  of  spending  this  lazy  after¬ 
noon  in  a  country  tavern  than  in  writing  to  you.  Your 
Uncle  Sam  and  1  reached  Concord  at  noon  of  the  second 
day,  and  before  evening  we  both  got  into  the  State’s  Prison, 
and  had  the  iron  door  of  a  cell  barred  upon  us.  However, 
you  need  say  nothing  about  it,  as  we  made  our  escape  very 
speedily.  One  of  Uncle  Sam’s  old  acquaintances  keeps  the 
tavern  at  Concord,  so  that  it  was  like  the  seperation  of  soul 
and  body  to  get  him  away.  Moreover  he  was  surrounded  by 
a  whole  troop  of  horse-dealers,  who  all  seem  to  know  him  by 
instinct.  He  has  already  sent  home  two  black  mares  and 
brought  a  gray  one  to  drive  tandem,  and  T  should  not  won- 

31  See  my  “Hawthorne  and  ‘The  Man  of  God,’  ’’  Colophon,  T1 
(New  Series),  (Winter,  1937),  262-282. 

32  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  to  Samuel  Manning,  August  11,  1829. 

33  This  letter  appears  in  part  in  G.  P.  Lathrop,  A  f^tudy  of 
Hawthorne,  Boston,  1876,  pp.  144-145. 
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der  if  we  were  to  gallop  into  town,  he  at  the  head  and  1  at 
the  tail  of  a  whole  drove.  The  next  day  we  set  out  for  this 
place,  which  is  about  fourteen  miles  from  Concord,  meaning 
to  inspect  the  Shaker  village  in  our  way.  Howbeit,  your 
Uncle  Sam  kept  on  straight  ahead,  looking  neither  to  the 
right  nor  left  no  more  than  if  he  had  worn  the  horse’s  blind¬ 
ers,  till  we  reached  the  tavern  about  two  miles  further  on, 
where  we  now  are.  The  shakers  would  have  given  us  supper 
and  lodging  and  have  kejit  us  over  Sunday,  and  I  was  more 
anxious  to  stay  than  I  have  been  about  anything  in  the 
course  of  the  ride.  In  the  village  we  met  some  old  acquain¬ 
tances  of  yours,  Jacob  Stone  and  his  wife  and  sister.  I 
bowed  to  him  and  Lois,  but  neither  of  them  recognized  me. 
The  next  morning  I  rode  to  the  meeting  with  our  Landlord 
and  his  daughter.  I  took  a  back  seat  at  first,  but  a  grave 
old  Shaker  soon  came  and  marshalled  me  to  a  place  of  honour 
in  the  very  front  row,  so  that  I  had  a  y)erfect  view  of  the 
whole  business.  There  were  thirty  or  forty  shaker  ladies, 
some  of  them  quite  pretty,  all  dressed  in  very  light  gowns, 
with  a  muslin  handkerchief  crossed  over  the  bosum  and  a 
stiff  muslin  cap,  so  that  they  looked  pretty  much  as  if  they 
had  just  stept  out  of  their  coffins.  There  was  nothing  very 
remarkable  about  the  men  except  their  stupidity,  and  it  did 
look  queer  to  see  these  great  boobies  cutting  all  sorts  of  rid¬ 
iculous  capers  with  the  gravest  countenances  imaginable.  I 
was  most  tickled  to  see  a  man  in  a  common  frock  coat  and 
pantaloons  between  two  little  boys,  and  a  very  fat  old  lady 
in  a  black  silk  gown,  rolling  along  in  a  stream  of  sweat  be¬ 
tween  two  young  girls,  and  making  ten  thousand  mistakes 
in  the  ceremonies.  There  were  an  Englishwoman  and  her 
son,  recent  proselytes,  and  not  admitted  to  full  communion. 
Every  man  and  woman  (except  a  few  who  sang)  passed 
within  a  few  inches  of  me  in  the  course  of  the  dance.  Most 
of  the  females  were  about  thirty,  and  the  white  muslin  was 
very  trying  on  their  complexions.  There  were  two  or  three 
hundred  or  more  of  spectators  present,  and  Jacob  Stone  and 
his  womankind  among  them,  they  having  spent  the  night  in 
a  Shaker  house.  I  shook  hands  with  him  after  the  meeting 
was  dismissed,  spoke  to  Lois,  and  was  introduced  to  Mrs. 
Stone.  She  is  a  remarkably  plain  woman,  and  I  should  sup¬ 
pose  considerably  older  than  her  husband.  They  were  to 
return  to  Concord  that  afternoon,  and  to  Newburyport  in 
due  season.  Your  Uncle  Sam  took  a  great  liking  to  our 
tavern,  which  is  indeed  an  excellent  one,  so  that  he  could 
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scarcely  tear  himself  away  after  dinner,  and  the  whole  family 
assembled  at  the  door  when  we  rode  off,  as  if  we  had  been 
the  oldest  friends  in  the  world.  We  reached  Guilford,  nine 
miles  distant,  that  night.  The  next  morning  the  news  of 
your  Uncle  Sam’s  arrival  spread  all  over  the  country,  and 
every  man  that  had  a  horse  mounted  him  and  came  galloping 
to  the  tavern  door,  hoping  to  make  a  trade  or  swap,  so  that 
they  fairly  hunted  us  out  of  town  and  we  took  refuge  in  the 
same  tavern  we  had  left  the  day  before.  Your  Uncle  Sam 
complains  that  his  lungs  are  seriously  injured  by  the  immense 
deal  of  talking  he  was  forced  to  do.  I  walked  to  the  shaker 
village  yesterday,  and  was  shown  over  the  establishment  and 
dined  there  with  a  squire  and  a  doctor,  also  of  the  ‘world’s 
people’.  On  my  arrival,  the  first  thing  I  saw  was  a  jolly  old 
shaker  carrying  an  immense  decanter  full  of  their  superb 
cider,  and  as  soon  as  I  told  my  business,  he  turned  out  a 
tumblerfull  and  gave  me.  It  was  as  much  as  a  common  head 
could  cleverly  carry.  Our  dining  room  was  well  furnished, 
the  dinner  excellent,  and  the  table  was  attended  by  a  middle 
aged  shaker  lady,  good-looking  and  cheerful,  and  not  to  be 
distinguished  either  in  manners  or  conversation  from  other 
well-educated  women  in  the  country.  This  establishment  is 
immensely  rich.  Their  land  extends  two  or  three  miles  along 
the  road,  and  there  are  streets  of  great  houses,  painted  yel¬ 
low  and  topt  with  red;  they  are  now  building  a  brick  edifice 
for  their  public  business,  to  cost  seven  or  eight  thousand 
dollars.  On  the  whole,  they  lead  a  good  and  comfortable 
life,  and  if  it  were  not  for  their  ridiculous  ceremonies,  a 
man  could  not  do  a  wiser  thing  than  join  them.  Those  T 
conversed  with  were  intelligent,  and  appeared  happy.  I 
spoke  to  them  about  becoming  a  member  of  the  Society,  but 
have  come  to  no  decision  on  that  point. 

We  have  had  a  pleasant  journey  enough.  The  greatest 
difficulty  has  been  a  large  bunch  on  the  horse’s  back,  which 
gives  your  Uncle  Sam  as  much  pain  as  if  it  were  on  his  own. 
However,  one  of  his  persecutors  came  out  from  Guilford  this 
morning  and  has  sold  him  a  gray  mare  which  will  ease  the 
labour  of  the  other.  The  people  here  are  as  different  as 
possible  from  the  sulky  ruffians  in  Maine.  I  make  innumer¬ 
able  acquaintances,  and  sit  down  in  the  doorstep  in  the  midst 
of  squires,  judges,  generals,  and  all  the  potentates  of  the  land, 
discoursing  about  the  Salem  murder,^^  the  cowskinning  of 

For  Hawthorne’s  discussion  of  this  case,  see  Edward  B. 
Hunperford,  “Hawthorne  Gossips  about  Salem.”  New  England 
Quarterly,  VT  (March.  1933).  445-469. 
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Isaac  Hull,  the  price  of  hay,  and  the  value  of  horseflesh. 
The  country  is  very  uneven,  and  your  Uncle  Sam  groans 
bitterly  whenever  we  come  to  the  foot  of  a  low  hill,  —  though 
this  ought  to  make  me  groan  [letter  torn]  than  him,  as  I 
have  to  get  out  and  trudge  every  one  of  them.  Your  Uncle 
Sam  begins  to  exhibit  some  symptoms  of  homesickness,  and 
I  am  greatly  mistaken  if  we  see  Canada  this  trip,  or  even 
get  a  mile  nearer  to  it  than  we  are  at  this  moment.  Mrs. 
Hill,  our  landlady,  nurses  him  up,  and  feeds  us  both  till 
we  are  ready  to  burst,  but  you  need  not  be  surprised  if  you 
see  our  tandem  turning  down  the  lane  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
or  Thursday  at  farthest. 

This  is  not  intended  for  a  public  letter,  though  it  is  truly 
a  pity  that  the  public  should  lose  it.  When  John  Stevens’-'”' 
epistles  are  published,  this  shall  be  inserted  in  the  Appendix. 

Nath :  Hawthorne 

Samuel  IMauning’s  interest  in  horses  was  due  to  the 
coach  line  he  and  William  Manning  ran.  Horses  were 
always  needed,  of  course,  and  Samuel  used  to  travel 
around  the  country  districts  of  New  England,  picking  up 
good  horses.  This  trading  is  a  partial  explanation  of  his 
many  trips.  Evidently,  he  liked  the  traveling  as  well. 

In  1832  the  Hathornes  moved  back  to  the  IManning 
house  on  Herbert  Street.  By  this  time  Mrs.  Hathorne’s 
health  was  never  particularly  good,  and  she  apparently 
spent  a  great  deal  of  the  time  in  her  room.  Whenever 
she  is  mentioned  in  letters,  allusions  are  made  about  her 
ill  health.  It  was  for  this  reason,  and  not  because  of  her 
widowhood  that  she  withdrew  from  society.  Elizabeth,  too, 
now  thirty  years  of  age,  stayed  at  home  a  great  deal.  She, 
of  all  the  family,  seemed  really  imbued  with  a  desire  to 
be  alone.  It  may  have  been  because  she  was  more  fond 
of  books  and  sttidy  than  social  affairs,  —  a  habit  formed, 
possibly,  during  her  years  at  Raymond  when  she  had  to 
depend  on  books  to  entertain  herself.  Nathaniel,  busy 
with  his  writing,  also  stayed  indoors  most  of  the  day 
when  the  light  was  good,  and  wrote.  He  went  out  at 
night  when  candle-light  made  writing  difficult.  Of  them 
all,  however,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Louisa  was  the  most 
sociable.  Her  letters  .show  how  much  she  liked  to  be 

S.’S  John  Stevens  Dike,  stepson  of  Priscilla  Manning  Dike. 
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with  people,  to  visit,  to  see  her  friends.  All  her  life  she 
spent  part  of  each  year  visiting.  Whereas  Nathaniel 
would  go  off  in  the  summer  on  a  trip  to  see  the  country, 
Tx)uisa  would  visit  relatives  and  friends.  Once  she  is 
known  to  have  made  a  trip  that  was  primarily  to  see  a 
section  of  the  country;  it  ended  in  her  death.  Once  Haw¬ 
thorne  is  known  to  have  taken  his  annual  trip  to  visit 
his  classmate,  Horatio  Bridge,  in  Augusta,  Maine. 

But  to  say  that  the  Hathornes  saw  no  one  and  remained 
in  their  rooms  throughout  the  day,  is,  it  seems,  an  exag¬ 
geration.  In  the  first  place,  there  were  in  the  house, 
Mary,  William,  and  Samuel  Manning.  Mary  Manning 
was  devoted  to  her  sister,  nieces,  and  nephew;  does  it 
sound  logical  that  she  would  not  see  them  for  days  on 
end  ?  Also,  Mrs.  Dike  called  often,  and  the  Robert  Man¬ 
nings  with  their  children  came  from  North  Salem  fre¬ 
quently.  If  the  Hathornes  had  behaved  in  so  |)eculiar  a 
fashion,  something  would  certainly  have  been  said  by 
the  Mannings  in  their  letters  to  each  other.  Nothing  of 
the  sort  was  ever  mentioned. 

In  1836  Hawthorne  obtained  the  editorship  of  the 
Amencan  Magazine  of  Useful  and  Entertaining  Knowl¬ 
edge, —  a  compendium  of  every  conceivable  sort  of  in¬ 
formation.  Ivouisa,  and  particularly  Elizabeth,  helped 
him  to  procure  his  material ;  for  he  got  very  little,  if  any, 
aid  from  the  other  members  of  the  magazine’s  staff.  What 
articles  Louisa  contributed  is  unknown,  as  none  of  them 
are  signed.  They  were  probably  few,  as  Elizabeth  was 
the  one  to  whom  Hawthorne  most  often  wrote.  He  did, 
however,  ask  Louisa’s  aid  as  well. 

The  position  soon  terminated,  to  lx‘  followed  by  an¬ 
other  at  the  Boston  Custom  House;  and  the  son  and 
brother  had  finally  broken  away  from  his  mother’s  and 
sister’s  apronstrings.  Louisa  must  have  missed  him  more 
than  the  others.  With  an  ailing  mother,  a  sister  im¬ 
mersed  in  liooks,  an  aunt  busy  with  household  duties,  and 
an  uncle  occupied  by  his  business  (for  Samuel  had  died 
in  1833),  Louisa  had  depended  on  her  brother  for  com¬ 
panionship. 

One  is  naturally  tempted  to  wonder  if  Louisa  was  ever 
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in  love,  or  whether  any  man  ever  came  to  the  house  on 
Herbert  Street  to  call  on  the  younger  of  the  Ilathorne  sis¬ 
ters.  No  mention  of  any  attachment  is  ever  made  in  the 
family  letters.  Elizabeth  was  probably  more  interested 
in  books  than  in  the  opposite  sex,  but  what  of  T.iOuisa,  who 
had  so  many  friends  and  loved  so  much  to  visit  ?  Only 
two  men  are  known  to  have  been  entertained  by  Louisa, — 
that  strange  and  erratic  clergyman,  Horace  Conolly,  the 
adopted  son  of  Miss  Susanna  Ingersoll,  a  cousin  of  the 
Hathornes;  and  David  Roberts,  later  to  become  mayor  of 
Salem.  They,  with  Louisa  and  Nathaniel,  formed  a  club 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  and  playing  cards.  Hawthorne 
was  the  Emperor,  Louisa,  the  Empress,  Conolly,  the  Car¬ 
dinal,  and  Roberts,  the  Chancellor.®®  But  Louisa  quite 
apparently  had  no  sentimental  attachment  for  either. 
Nor  did  they  for  her. 

The  years  passed  on.  Nathaniel  met  and  became  en¬ 
gaged  to  Sophia  Peabody,  whose  sister  Elizabeth  had 
been  one  of  Louisa’s  former  acquaintances.  Although  he 
did  not  tell  his  mother  and  sisters  of  his  engagement,  they 
learned  of  it  and  were  silent.  Elizabeth  did  make  some 
sort  of  resistance  to  the  affair,  for  she  was  very  fond  of 
her  brother  in  her  peculiar,  inarticulate  fashion.  There 
seems  to  have  always  been  a  feeling  of  strain  between  her 
and  her  sister-in-law.  Whether  it  was  because  Sophia 
knew  that  Elizabeth  had  not  approved  of  her  brother’s 
marriage  to  anyone,  or  whether  Elizabeth  did  not  make 
friends  easily,  they  did  not  have  the  warm  affection  for 
each  other  that  grew  up  between  Sophia  and  Louisa. 
When  the  wedding  day  arrived,  none  of  the  Hathornes 
attended,  but  Nathaniel  wrote  the  day  following  his  wed¬ 
ding  to  Louisa : 

Concord,  July  10th,  1842 

Hear  Louisa, 

The  execution  took  place  yesterday.  We  made  a  Christian 
end,  and  came  straight  to  Paradise,  where  we  abide  at  present 
writing.  We  are  as  happy  as  people  can  be,  without  making 
themselves  ridiculous,  and  might  be  even  happier;  but  as  a 

3®  See  my  article.  “Hawthorne  and  ‘The  Man  of  God,’  ”  op.  cit. 
p.  269. 
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matter  of  taste,  we  prefer  to  stop  short  at  this  point.  Sophia 
is  very  well  and  sends  her  love.  We  intend  that  you  shall 
be  our  first  guest  (unless  there  should  be  a  chance  visitor) 
and  shall  beseech  the  honour  and  felicity  of  your  presence, 
sometime  in  August.  New  married  people,  I  believe,  are  not 
considered  fit  to  be  seen  in  less  time  than  several  weeks. 

I  know  you  will  be  delighted  with  our  home  and  the  neigh¬ 
boring  scenery;  and  I  have  a  confident  hope  that  you  will 
be  delighted  with  ourselves  likewise.  I  intend  to  improve 
vastly  by  marriage  —  that  is,  if  I  can  find  any  room  for 
improvement.  But  all  this  remains  to  be  seen.  Meantime, 

I  promise  myself  few  greater  pleasures  than  that  of  receiving 
you  here;  for  in  taking  to  myself  a  wife,  I  have  neither 
given  up  my  own  relatives,  nor  adopted  others.  Give  my 
love  to  mother  and  Ebe. 

Yours  affectionately, 

N.  H.37 

Hawthorne’s  affection  for  Louisa  is  demonstrated  in 
this  letter.  She  was  the  first  to  whom  he  wrote,  twenty- 
four  hours  after  his  marriage,  and  she  was  to  be  the  first 
visitor.  In  August,  the  promised  time,  another  letter 
went  from  the  Old  Manse  to  Salem: 

Concord,  Aug.  15th,  1842. 

Dear  L. 

Mrs.  Hillard^*  has  requested  me  to  beg  of  you  to  come  to 
their  house  on  your  way  to  Concord,  and  I  think  it  an  excel- 
len  arrangement,  as  she  will  send  to  the  Stage-house,  to  have 
your  name  put  down,  and  so  you  will  escape  all  trouble  and 
annoyance.  Moreover,  if  the  stage  should  be  full  on  the  day 
when  you  come,  you  can  spend  the  night  at  her  house.  Do 
not,  on  any  account,  fail  to  take  advantage  of  her  invita¬ 
tion  ;  there  is  no  sort  of  reason  why  you  should  not  accept  it. 
She  wished  me  to  ask  you  to  stay  all  night;  and  you  can  if 
you  choose.  The  stage  for  Concord  leaves  Earle’s  Coffee 
house,  Hanover-street,  every  day  at  four  Oclock.  There  is 
likewise  one  which  goes  early  in  the  morning,  and  another 

37  This  and  the  remaining  letters  from  Hawthorne  are  in  the 
Manning  Collection  at  the  Essex  Institute,  Salem,  and  are 
printed  also  with  Professor  Manning’s  kind  permission. 

38 Mrs.  Hillard,  wife  of  George  S.  Hillard  (1808-1879),  law 
partner  of  Charles  Sumner  during  the  time  Hawthorne  worked 
in  the  Boston  Custom  House.  Hawthorne  lived  with  the  Hil¬ 
lards  during  that  time. 
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at  ten  Oclock ;  but  the  afternoon  one  is  the  best  for  you,  un¬ 
less  you  spend  the  night  at  Mrs.  Hillards. 

When  you  come,  put  those  boot-tacks  into  your  trunk,  and 
also  that  little  silver  spoon.  Hillard  will  probably  have  some 
small  articles  for  you  to  take,  as  I  am  going  to  give  him 
some  commissions.  I  suppose  you  remember  the  number  of 
their  house  —  54  Pinckney  Street.  By  all  means,  go  to  them. 
Come  as  soon  as  possible  after  receiving  this,  but  whenever 
you  do  come,  stop  at  their  home.  We  shall  expect  you  daily. 

Yours  in  a  hurry, 

N.  H. 

Two  months  later,  after  Louisa’s  visit  had  ended,  Rob¬ 
ert  Manning  died.  His  sister  Mary  had  died  almost 
exactly  twelve  months  before;  the  family  circle  was  grow¬ 
ing  very  small.  Louisa  immediately  wrote  the  news  to 
her  brother.  From  the  tone  of  his  reply,  she  must  have 
been  quite  upset  over  the  death  of  the  uncle  wLo  had  done 
so  much  for  his  sister’s  children.  The  Hawthornes  did 
not  have  time  to  get  to  the  funeral,  but  went  to  Salem  for 
a  visit  a  few  weeks  later. 

Louisa  must  have  come  often  to  the  Old  Manse,  for 
there  are  several  allusions  to  her  proposed  visits.  In  1844 
her  first  niece,  Una,  was  bom,  and  a  few  months  after 
the  Hawthornes  had  moved  back  to  Salem,  there  was  a 
nephew,  Julian,  as  well.  At  first  the  Hawthornes  moved 
into  the  Herbert  Street  house  with  Madam  Hawthorne, 
Elizabeth  and  Louisa.  After  one  or  two  other  moves,  they 
finally  settled  in  a  house  on  Mall  Street,  and  there  the 
mother  and  daughters  joined  them.  Here  they  all  re¬ 
mained  until  Madam  Hawthorne’s  death  in  1849.  Louisa, 
during  this  time,  was  not  in  good  health.  !Madam  Haw¬ 
thorne,  too,  spent  most  of  her  time  in  her  chamber  for  the 
same  reason.  Elizabeth,  Sophia  wrote  to  her  mother,  was 
“an  invisable  entity.”*®  She  rarely  appeared.  Haw¬ 
thorne  once  wrote  to  Sophia,  when  she  was  in  Boston 
with  the  children,  that  quite  by  chance,  on  going  into  the 
sitting-room,  he  beheld  “a  stranger  there  .  .  .  my  sister 
Elizabeth!  I  did  not  wish  to  risk  frightening  her  away 
by  anything  like  an  exhibition  of  wonder.”^® 

39  J.  Hawthorne,  op.  eit.,  p.  314. 

40 /Md..  p.  326. 
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The  greatest  blow  that  Louisa  ever  had  to  bear  was  the 
death  of  her  mother,  who  died  at  the  Mall  Street  house 
on  July  31,  1849.  For  nearly  ten  years  before  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Salem  with  his  family,  she  had  only  seen  her 
brother  at  brief  intervals;  much  as  she  idolized  him,  the 
old,  close  companionship  had  suffered  from  his  absence. 
Elizabeth,  as  we  have  seen,  was  sufficient  unto  herself; 
and  Louisa,  who  needed  someone,  had  turned  more  and 
more  to  her  mother.  Sophia  said,  when  she  wrote  the 
news  of  Louisa’s  death  to  her  own  mother:  “She  was 
always  inconsolable  for  her  mother,  and  never  could  be 
really  happy  away  from  her.”^^ 

Shortly  thereafter,  the  Hawthornes  moved  to  Lenox. 
Elizabeth  and  Louisa  remained  in  Salem.  Louisa  went  to 
live  with  Mrs.  Robert  Manning,  the  widow  of  her  favor¬ 
ite  uncle.  Here  she  remained  until  her  death.  Eliza¬ 
beth,  who  still  preferred  to  be  unencumbered  by  relatives, 
found  lodgings  with  a  farmer’s  family  on  the  coast.  She 
always  had  loved  the  sea.  At  Montserrat  she  remained 
until  the  close  of  her  long  life  on  January  1,  1883.  She 
read  and  worked  on  translations;  she  walked  along  the 
beach  and  in  the  woods,  and  was  quite  content.  She  was 
always  glad  to  see  her  relatives  when  they  visited  her; 
but  she  rarely  left  her  retreat. 

Neither  of  the  sisters,  it  seems,  visited  their  brother 
at  Lenox.  He  wrote  to  Louisa  to  tell  her  of  Rose  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  birth  on  May  20,  1851.  The  following  Novem¬ 
ber  the  Hawthornes  came  back  and  settled  at  West  New¬ 
ton  for  the  winter,  and  in  the  spring,  moved  into  their 
new  house.  The  Wayside,  which  Hawthorne  had  purchased 
from  Bronson  Alcott.  Once  more  they  were  back  in  Con¬ 
cord.  In  the  summer  of  1852,  it  was  planned,  Louisa 
was  to  come  for  a  long  visit.  Hawthorne  hoped  to  per¬ 
suade  her  to  make,  her  permanent  home  with  them. 


Concord,  June  18th.  1852. 

Dear  L. 

We  wish  you  very  much  to  come  immediately.  Our  house 
is  not  yet  in  order,  but  we  can  make  you  comfortable,  and 
if  you  do  not  come  now,  something  may  intervene  to  pre¬ 
vent  your  coming  this  summer.  We  like  the  house  and  the 
place  very  much,  and  begin,  at  last,  to  feel  that  we  have  a 
♦1  J,  Hawthorne,  op.  cit.  p.  456. 
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home.  We  shall  expect  you  on  Monday,  and  from  that  time 
till  we  actually  see  you.  You  had  better  come  to  Boston  by 
the  South  Reading  railroad  —  the  depot  being  close  by  that 
of  the  Fitchburg.  Trains  leave  for  Concord  at  ^  past  4, 
and  i  past  six  —  and  at  other  hours  not  known  to  me. 

The  children  long  to  see  you.  Baby  trots  about  all  day, 
and  keeps  us  continually  on  the  trot  after  her. 

Yours  affect’lv, 

N.  H.'^ 

P.S.  Arrange  matters  for  a  good  long  visit. 

“If  you  do  not  come  now,  something  may  intervene  to 
prevent  your  coming.”  The  words  were  an  ominous  pro¬ 
phecy.  Louisa  did  delay  her  visit;  for,  as  she  wrote  her 
brother,  Mrs.  Robert  Manning  was  very  ill,  and  she  was 
needed.^^ 

After  Mrs.  Manning  recovered  sufficiently  to  be  left, 
Louisa  decided  to  accompany  her  uncle,  John  Dike,  on 
a  trip  to  Saratoga.  They  remained  there  for  two  weeks, 
and  then  started  on  their  return  trip.  Wishing  to  see 
New  York  City,  they  took  the  Henry  Clay  on  July  26th. 
The  next  day,  almost  in  sight  of  her  destination,  tragedy 
overtook  the  boat.  Fire  burst  out  in  the  center,  and  the 
passengers  were  driven  to  the  bow  and  the  stern.  Louisa 
and  John  Dike  were  separated,  and  although  he  tried  to 
reach  her,  he  was  unsuccessful.  He  was  saved,  but  Louisa 
perished.  Preferring  death  by  drowning  to  the  horrible 
alternative  facing  her,  she  leaped  into  the  water  and 
drowned.  Her  body  Avas  recovered  a  feAV  days  later.  She 
was  buried  in  the  ^Manning  tomb  in  the  Howard  Street 
cemetery,  with  her  ^Manning  grandparents,  uncles  and 
aunts,  and  her  mother,  whom  she  had  missed  so  sorely. 

It  is  tragic  irony  that,  just  as  real  happiness  was  to 
come  to  Louisa  Hawthorne,  she  should  die  alone,  far  from 
the  one  person  she  loved  above  all  others.  Had  she  not 
gone  on  that  fatal  trip,  undoubtedly  she  would  have  be¬ 
come  one  of  her  brother’s  household,  and  perhaps  have 
gone  to  Europe  with  them  the  following  year  and  seen 
some  of  the  world  she  had  missed  during  her  lifetime. 
Gentle,  friendly,  dependent  to  a  great  extent  on  her  rela¬ 
tives,  she  had,  at  last,  found  a  permanent  home  with  her 
brother.  But  she  never  came. 

42  J.  Hawthorne,  op.  cit.,  pp.  453-454. 
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From  the  Close  of  the  Revolution  to  the 
Establishment  of  the  Constitution, 
1783-1789. 


By  James  Duncan  Phillips. 


It  is  not  easy  to  get  any  records  of  the  ocean  trade  of 
the  city  during  the  Revolution.  Most  of  it  was  carried 
in  privateers  or  letters  of  marque  and  it  was  highly  unde¬ 
sirable  to  have  any  information,  recorded  in  advance,  of 
the  cargoes  or  destinations  of  these  ships.  There  were  too 
many  British  frigates  and  privateers  lurking  off  the  coast 
to  make  publicity  at  all  safe.  Not  till  peace  was  estab¬ 
lished,  therefore,  do  we  find  any  regular  record  in  print 
of  entrances  and  clearances  of  Salem  ships. 

Under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  the  United  States 
had  no  control  of  foreign  commerce  and  the  custom 
houses,  if  there  were  any,  were  state  affairs.  Their  regu¬ 
lations  of  foreign  trade  differed  materially  and  some  states 
levied  duties  on  goods  entering  from  neighboring  states 
and  had  tariff  wars  among  themselves.  Massachusetts,  to 
her  credit,  indulged  in  very  little  of  this  sort  of  rivalry, 
which  was  not  to  any  state’s  advantage,  and  tried  to  keep 
all  trade  as  free  as  possible. 

The  Naval  Office  (alias  Custom  House)  seems  to  have 
got  under  way  about  the  end  of  April,  1783,  and  from 
then  on  there  is  a  fairly  complete  published  record  of  the 
entries  and  clearances  in  the  Salem  newspapers  as  gar¬ 
nered  by  them  from  the  Naval  Office.  Where  the  records 
of  that  office  are,  if  still  in  existence,  is  not  known  and  in 
order  to  fill  this  gap,  the  writer  asked  the  cooperation  of 
Mr.  Henry  N.  Otis  to  copy  all  these  entries,  and,  since 
the  work  has  been  done,  it  seems  a  pity  not  to  make  it 
available  in  compact  form  for  other  students.  There  are 
a  few  entries  from  1781  to  1783  which  have  not  been 
printed  herewith  because  they  are  really  part  of  the  priva¬ 
teers  record. 

The  records  have  been  culled  from  the  newspapers 
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listed  below  for  the  portions  of  the  seven  years  from  April 
30,  1783,  to  October  13,  1789.  It  will  be  noted  that 
papers  other  than  Salem  papers  have  been  used  in  some 
cases  and  that  a  few  gaps  have  still  to  be  filled,  but  Mr. 
Otis  has  used  great  industry  and  ingenuity  in  trying  to 
make  the  record  as  complete  as  possible. 

Many  news  items  have  been  copied  which  give  interest¬ 
ing  sidelights  on  Salem  commerce.  Here  we  see  what 
was  imported,  how  it  was  sold,  the  adventures  and  mis¬ 
haps  of  the  vessels — all  of  which  lend  color  to  the  story. 

NEWSPAPEBS  USED  FOB  THE  BECOBD. 

Year  1783. 

The  Salern  Gazette  —  a  complete  weekly  record  from  April 
30  to  December  31. 

Year  1784. 

The  Salem  Gazette — a  complete  weekly  record  from  Janu¬ 
ary  7  to  December  27. 

Year  1785.  (Beverly  is  given  separately  most  of  this  year.) 

The  Salem  Gazette — a  complete  weekly  record  from  Janu¬ 
ary  4  to  November  22. 

The  Massachusetts  Gazette — a  complete  weekly  record  from 
November  28  to  December  26. 

Year  1786. 

The  Massachusetts  Gazette — January  2  to  March  27  has 
been  used  but  the  record  is  probably  defective  as  no  entries 
and  clearances  cover  the  weeks  ending  January  30,  February 
13,  March  6  and  March  20.  It  is  possible  some  of  these  weeks 
had  no  entrances  or  clearances  or  they  may  have  been  com¬ 
bined  with  the  following  week’s  report,  but  the  Gazette  appar¬ 
ently  stopped  publishing  Salem  naval  news  March  13. 

The  Salem  Chronicle  and  Essex  Advertiser — March  29  to 
August  3.  This  is  a  complete  weekly  record  to  July  6  and 
then  one  record  for  August  3.  After  this  there  is  a  complete 
gap  for  two  months. 

The  Salem  Mercury  takes  up  the  record  October  7  and 
carries  on  to  the  end  of  the  year  though  the  weeks  ending 
November  4,  18  and  December  9  have  no  records  but  it  is 
probable  that  for  this  period  they  published  the  entries  fort¬ 
nightly. 

The  record  for  the  year  1786  is  undoubtedly  incomplete. 
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Probably  some  weeks  are  missing  and  almost  all  of  July, 
August  and  September. 

Year  1787. 

The  Snlem  Mercury — a  complete  weekly  record  from  Janu¬ 
ary  6  to  December  31.  There  may  be  an  omission  for  the 
weeks  of  March  10  and  April  14. 

Year  1788. 

The  Salem  Mercury — a  complete  weekly  record  from  Janu¬ 
ary  8  to  December  30. 

Year  1789. 

The  Salem  Mercury — a  complete  weekly  record  from  Janu¬ 
ary  6  to  October  13.  It  will  be  noticed  that  between  August 
11  and  18,  the  Naval  Office  of  Salem  ceased  to  function  and 
the  “Port  of  Salem  and  Beverly”  disappeared  on  September 
29  when  the  “District”  of  Salem  and  Beverly  took  charge. 

The  information  to  be  derived  from  this  record,  com¬ 
plete  except  for  a  few  weeks,  of  the  doings  of  Salem  ships 
during  this  early  and  little  recorded  period  of  our  develop¬ 
ment  is  very  interesting.  There  is  the  story  of  how  these 
energetic  men  started  to  build  up  the  prosperity  of  our 
great  country,  where  they  went  and  from  whence  they 
brought  back  the  wealth  which  soon  began  to  flow  to  our 
shores. 

The  best  way  to  get  a  general  view  of  the  whole  remark¬ 
able  transaction  is  to  tabulate  the  ports  they  cleared  for 
and  from  which  they  entered  and  then  take  a  look  at  it 
as  a  whole.  The  entrances  are  more  interesting  than  the 
clearances  for  captains  seemed  to  have  a  weakness  for 
clearing  for  the  “West  Indies”  if  they  did  not  know,  or 
did  not  care  to  tell,  just  where  they  were  going  but  they 
usually  did  know  where  they  came  from  and  once  safe  in 
Salem  harbor  did  not  care  who  else  knew. 

Too  much  emphasis  must  not  be  laid  on  the  idea  that 
they  visited  certain  ports  in  preference  to  others  because 
they  wanted  to.  They  did  as  they  did  because  the  laws 
of  some  nations  allowed  them  to  trade  in  their  porta  and 
the  laws  of  others  did  not  and  while  the  whole  situation 
was  not  as  jumbled  as  it  was  when  the  life  and  death 
struggle  between  Napoleon  and  England  was  at  its  height 
it  was  bad  enough. 
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Once  we  had  secured  independence,  England  sullenly 
shut  us  out  of  her  ports  as  a  foreign  nation  and  by  no 
means  a  “most  favored  nation.”  Our  feelings  were  much 
hurt  by  this  policy  and  were  akin  to  those  of  a  daughter 
kicked  out  of  her  father’s  house  because  she  had  married 
without  his  consent.  We  wanted  to  be  friendly  and  Great 
Britain  would  not  let  us  and  right  there  bitterness  and 
hostility  grew  up. 

France  had  made  peace  with  England  but  not  till  after 
we  had  and  there  was  a  tinge  of  resentment  on  her  part 
that  we  had  given  up  the  alliance  as  soon  as  we  got  what 
we  wanted.  It  was  one  thing  to  open  the  ports  of  her 
colonies  to  an  ally  who  was  helping  to  damage  a  common 
enemy  in  time  of  war  and  quite  another  to  give  up  lucra¬ 
tive  trade  to  a  foreign  power  in  time  of  peace.  Moreover 
colonial  governors  often  had  the  right  to  change  the  regu¬ 
lations  in  times  of  emergency  and  it  was  frequently 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  West  Indian  planters  to 
have  the  American  vessels  coming  in.  They  wanted  cheap 
lumber,  cheap  codfish,  cheap  barrel  staves,  and  all  these 
came  on  the  American  vessels.  Lord  Nelson,  then  a  cap¬ 
tain  in  the  West  Indies  trying  to  enforce  His  Majesty’s 
laws,  did  not  hesitate  to  saj’^  that  planters  and  even  gov¬ 
ernors,  judges  and  customs  officials  were  all  in  league  to 
defeat  the  laws.  So  it  cannot  be  inferred  just  because 
there  are  few  entries  from  British  ports  in  the  West  In¬ 
dies  that  none  of  the  molasses  distilled  in  Salem  came 
from  British  plantations  or  was  barrelled  there  in  New 
England  hogsheads.  There  were  many  ways  of  exchang¬ 
ing  cargoes  and  even  names  and  registries  of  vessels. 
Ships  were  even  known  which  carried  two  complete  seta  of 
papers  to  be  prepared  to  assert  they  were  English  or  Amer¬ 
ican  as  necessity  required,  though  I  do  not  know  this  was 
true  of  any  Salem  vessels. 

In  the  following  tables  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
classify  the  trade  of  these  seven  years  by  ports  from  which 
vessels  entered  or  for  which  they  cleared.  Except  in  Can¬ 
ada  and  the  United  States  the  exact  port  is  given  when 
the  newspapers  give  it,  as  well  as  the  general  designation 
when  that  alone  is  given. 
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The  trade  with  the  other  states  shows  little  fluctuation 
except  a  sharp  drop  in  1784  which  is  gradually  recovered. 
The  trade  with  Maryland  which  was  chiefly  for  flour 
seems  to  have  been  the  most  important  and  then  that  with 
Virginia  and  the  Carolinas.  The  trade  to  Pennsylvania 
was  often  regular  packets  which  plied  to  and  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  took  passengers  as  well  as  freight. 

The  record  from  British  North  America  seems  to  show 
that  the  trade  laws  were  a  bit  slow  in  getting  into  opera¬ 
tion  and  the  excess  of  clearances  over  arrivals  in  the  early 
years  indicates  a  triangular  voyage  was  undertaken  which 
can  be  ascertained  from  the  data  by  tracing  the  ports 
from  which  the  vessels  which  cleared  for  Nova  Scotia 
later  arrived. 

The  trade  with  the  Spanish  peninsular  shows  a  steady 
gain  but  here  again  there  is  evidence  of  a  triangular  voy¬ 
age  at  first  coming  in  from  Spain  when  the  vessels  had 
cleared  for  other  ports  and  in  the  later  years  clearing  for 
Spain  and  then  going  elsewhere.  This  trade  showed  evi¬ 
dence  of  growth,  with  Cadiz  and  Bilbao  as  the  favorite 
ports. 

From  France  a  good  many  vessels  came  in  during  the 
period  but  few  sailed  directly  thither.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  Baltic  jiorts  while  the  reverse  is  true  of  the  British 
Isles  and  the  Wine  Islands.  These  discrepancies  may  also 
have  been  absorbed  in  the  West  India  trade  or  the  voyages 
to  the  East  Indies.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  trade 
with  Europe  increased  during  this  period  in  all  directions 
and  the  foundation  was  being  laid  for  the  commerce  of 
the  next  three  decades. 

The  trade  with  the  East  in  which  that  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  the  Isle  of  France  is  included  because 
it  was  of  the  same  type  of  adventure,  grew  steadily.  Here 
was  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Derby’s  great  ventures.  Pos¬ 
sibly  the  one  voyage  to  Mozambique  should  bo  here  in¬ 
cluded  but  is  put  under  Africa.  More  vessels  went  to 
the  East  than  returned.  Some  were  sold  there,  some  came 
back  via  Europe  and  others  via  the  West  Indies. 

Several  vessels  cleared  for  West  African  ports,  none 
returned  direct.  Dr.  Bentley’s  Diary  throws  out  a  .sus- 
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picion  that  they  returned  via  tie  West  Indies  by  the 
“middle  passage.” 

Far  more  vessels  came  back  from  South  America  and 
the  adjacent  islands  than  apparently  went  and  this  dis¬ 
crepancy  must  be  absorbed  in  the  undesignated  total  of 
clearances  for  the  West  Indies. 

In  the  figures  for  the  West  Indies  too  much  dependence 
cannot  be  placed  on  the  figures  for  1786  and  1780  for 
the  autumn  months  are  largely  lacking  and  those  were 
active  months  in  that  trade. 

The  summary  for  the  West  Indies  has  been  grouped 
into  islands  mainly  British,  mainly  French  and  other 
islands.  Then  there  is  the  large  group  whose  whence  and 
wiither  is  not  stated.  The  direct  trade  with  the  British 
Islands  declined  sharply  after  1785  due  to  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  trade  restrictions.  Likewise  the  trade  with  the 
French  group  declined  while  the  Dutch  group  rose  some¬ 
what  and  the  clearances  for  unstated  ports  rose  sharply. 
After  the  sharp  apparent  decline  in  1786  which  may  be 
due  to  incomplete  data  the  trade  as  a  whole  tended  to 
increase  slowly  during  the  period. 

With  these  brief  comments  and  explanations  it  is  best 
to  leave  the  tables  to  speak  for  themselves. 


ARRIVALS 


United  States 

1783 

8  mo. 

1784 

1785 

1786 
9  mo. 

1787 

1788  1789 
9i  mo. 

New  Hampshire 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Rhode  Id.  &  Conn. 

2  +  3 

1 

4 

8 

7 

5 

3 

New  York 

2 

2 

4 

3 

1 

1 

3 

Pennsylvania 

6 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

5 

Maryland 

4 

5 

10 

6 

16 

17 

8 

Virginia 

10 

5 

5 

3 

2 

4 

2 

North  Carolina 

2 

4 

3 

4 

1 

8 

3 

South  Carolina 

7 

0 

3 

2 

1 

2 

2 

Georgia 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Totals 

36 

20 

34 

30 

34 

41 

27 

Canada  and  Newfoundland 

New  Brunswick 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Ports  of  Nova  Scotia 

4 

5 

3 

0 

5 

0 

2 

Newfoundland 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Quebec 

0 

0 

1 

*  0 

0 

0 

0 

Totals 

4 

6 

5 

1 

6 

0 

2 
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Spanish  Peninsula  and 

1783  1784 

8  mo. 

Mediterranean 

1785 

1786 

9  mo. 

1787 

1788  1789 
9i  mo. 

Cadiz 

2 

0 

1 

1 

3 

4 

9 

Alicante 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Malaga 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Corunna 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

St.  Ubes 

1 

1 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Bilboa 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

Lisbon 

2 

1 

4 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Gibraltar 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Leghorn 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Totals 

Prance 

9 

2 

10 

1 

6 

6 

14 

L’Orient 

2 

0 

2 

4 

0 

3 

3 

Nantes 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Bordeaux 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Bayonne 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Isle  of  Rhe  or  Rea 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

Marseilles 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Noirmonties 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Prance  ( unstated ) 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Totals 

Baltic  Ports 

7 

0 

2 

5 

4 

6 

5 

St.  Petersburg 

0 

2 

2 

0 

3 

1 

0 

Gottenburg 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

Stockholm 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Russia  (unstated) 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Totals 

British  Isles 

0 

2 

4 

0 

5 

6 

0 

Bristol 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

London 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Bridport 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Totals 

Wine  Islands 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

Fayal 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Teneriff 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Canary  Islands 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Madeira  Islands 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Cape  de  Verde  Lslands 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

4 

7 

Totals 

The  East  Indies 

2 

0 

1 

0 

4 

5 

7 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

Isle  of  France 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Canton 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Batavia 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Totals  0  0 

South  America  and  Adjacent  Islands 

0 

1 

2 

2 

1 

Buenos  Avres 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Demerara 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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1783  1784  1785  1786  1787  1788  1789 


8  mo. 

9  mo. 

91  mo. 

Curagoa 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Surinam 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Bonaire  (Curaqoa) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Trinadada 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

Essequibo 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Croisic 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Totals 

3 

3 

2 

1 

4 

6 

5 

We»t  Indies 

Jamaica 

4 

4 

3 

0 

1 

1 

0 

St.  Lucia 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

Antigua 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Grenada 

7 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Barbadoes 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nevis 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Turk’s  Islands 

0 

15 

16 

0 

1 

3 

4 

Tobago 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

St.  Christopher 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Dominico 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Totals 

12 

33 

23 

0 

3 

6 

4 

Ouadaloupe 

4 

6 

7 

2 

5 

3 

0 

Martinico 

1 

7 

9 

3 

6 

3 

8 

Hispaniola 

2 

10 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cape  Francois 

4 

3 

13 

8 

5 

12 

10 

Port  au  Prince 

10 

7 

7 

9 

9 

5 

2 

Aux  Cayes 

1 

2 

6 

5 

2 

8 

7 

St.  Nicola  or  Cape  Nicola’s  Mole 

0 

6 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Leogane 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Gonaive 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Point  Petre  (Guadaloupe) 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Bonavista 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

Totals 

23 

42 

52 

28 

26 

33 

30 

Virgin  Islands  (unstated) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

St.  Eustatia 

0 

1 

9 

5 

11 

15 

11 

St.  Martins 

4 

2 

8 

7 

8 

12 

16 

St.  Bartholomew 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

2 

St.  Croix 

1 

0 

6 

1 

5 

3 

6 

St.  Thomas 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

St.  Vincent 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

St.  Marks 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

St.  Anne 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

St.  Peters 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

St.  Johns 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Totals 

6 

8 

24 

14 

29 

34 

35 

West  Indies  (not  stated) 

1 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Total  of  all  West  Indies 

47 

83 

102 

43 

58 

72 

69 
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CLEARANCES 


United  States 

1783 

8  mo. 

1784  1785 

1786 

9  mo. 

1787 

1788 

n 

1789 

TOO. 

New  Hampshire 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  4 

1 

1 

2 

6 

4 

0 

New  York 

7 

0 

4 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Pennsylvania 

11 

4 

2 

4 

1 

6 

6 

Maryland 

12 

3 

11 

7 

13 

12 

17 

Virginia 

9 

12 

7 

4 

5 

3 

6 

North  Carolina 

5 

4 

8 

8 

5 

9 

5 

South  Carolina 

6 

3 

7 

6 

6 

5 

2 

Georgia 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Totals 

Canada  and  Newfoundland 

54 

29 

42 

33 

38 

44 

35 

New  Brunswick 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nova  Scotia 

10 

10 

1 

0 

5 

1 

2 

Newfoundland 

5 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Quebec 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

«... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Totals  15  12 

Spanish  Peninsular  and  Mediterranean 

4 

0 

5 

1 

3 

Cadiz 

1 

0 

2 

0 

3 

4 

2 

Malaga 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lisbon 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

2 

2 

St.  Ubes 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Alicante 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Bilboa 

0 

0 

1 

1 

7 

6 

9 

Corunna 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Spain  (not  stated) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

5 

0 

Portugal  (not  stated) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Totals 

France 

2 

2 

6 

4 

15 

16 

15 

L’Orient 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Ostend 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Totals 

Baltic  Ports 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

St.  Petersburg 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Gottenburg 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Amsterdam 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Maelstrand 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Hamburg 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Totals 

British  Isles 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

0 

London 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cowes 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Bristol 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

4 

Great  Britain 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Ireland 

1 

2 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Totals 

2 

2 

0 

2 

3 

2 

5 
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1783  1784  1785  1786  1787  1788  1789 
8  mo.  9  mo.  9^  mo. 

Wine  Islands 


Madeira 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Cape  de  Verde 

0 

1 

3 

0 

4 

7 

4 

Teneriffe 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Fayal 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Canary  Islands 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Totals 

The  East  Indies 

4 

1 

3 

0 

5 

8 

4 

Cape  of  Grood  Hope 

0 

0 

1 

2 

2 

2 

U 

Isle  of  France 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

3 

4 

Batavia 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Canton 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

East  Indies  (not  stated) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

Totals 

Africa 

0 

0 

2 

2 

4 

8 

6 

Qoree 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Senegal 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

Mozambique 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Africa  (not  stated) 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Totals 

South  America  etc. 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

5 

3 

Demerara 

2 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Cayenne 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Surinam 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Totals 

West  Indies 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

Jamaica 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Barbadoes 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Turk’s  Islands 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Grenada 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Totals 

5 

2 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Port  au  Prince 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Hispaniola 

6 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Martinico 

4 

6 

10 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Cape  Francois 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ouadaloupe 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

St.  Domingo 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Totals 

17 

8 

12 

3 

4 

1 

0 

Havana 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

St.  Martins 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

St.  Vincent 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

St.  Peters 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

St.  Antonia 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

St.  Bartholomew 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

St.  Thomas 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Totals 

1 

0 

2 

1 

2 

3 

0 

West  Indies  (not  stated) 

59 

62 

53 

55 

76 

86 

61 

Total  of  all  West  Indies 

84 

72 

68 

60 

82 

91 

61 
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H.NTKANCES  \ND  CLEARANCES 


With  Other  Interesting  Naval  News  Items  for  the  Pori 
of  Salem  (Including  Beverly)  Copied  from 
Current  Newspapers  by  Henry  Xoyes  Otis. 


From :  The  Salem  Gazette,  Thursday,  May  1,  1783. 

Salem,  May  1 :  “Last  Monday  the  ship  General  Galvez, 
Captain  Smith,  arrived  here  in  36  days  from  Bour- 
deaux.”  .  .  . 

“Capt.  Pratt,  in  the  (late  privateer)  ship  Grand  Turk, 
arrived  here  yesterday  in  20  days  from  Martinico.” 

“Capt.  Crowell,  in  the  ship  Porus,  one  of  our  late  priva¬ 
teers,  was  arrived  at  that  island  .  . 

Naval-Office,  Port  of  Salem,  April  30 


Inward  Entries 

Schooner  Flyingf  Fish,  W.  Porter 
Brigantine  Atlantic,  B.  Cox 
Brigantine  Fox,  W.  Gray 
Ship  Commerce,  O.  Stevens 
Brigantine  Ranger,  T.  Simmonds 
Ship  General  Galvez,  T.  Smith 
Cleared  out 

Schooner  Swallow,  A.  Woodbury 
Sloop  Betsey,  W.  Raymond 
Schooner  Hope,  J.  Barr 
Brigantine  Ranger,  H.  White 
Schooner  Dispatch,  T.  Deland 
Brigantine  Betsey,  C.  Byrne 
Schooner  Friendship,  D.  Lee 


From 

Demarara 

Granada 

Granada 

France 

CuraQoa 

France 

For 

Virginia 
Connecticut 
West  Indies 
Teneritfe 
South  Carolina 
West  Indies 
West  Indies 


From;  The  Salem  Gazette,  Thursday,  May  8,  1783. 

Salem,  May  8:  “On  Sunday  last  Captein  John  Felt,  of 
the  brigantine  Juno,  arrived  here  from  Cadiz,  in  36  days 
passage.  He  sailed  in  company  with  the  ship  Ocean,  Captain 
Swain,  bound  also  to  this  port,  but  who  is  not  yet  arrived. 

“Captain  Buffinton,  of  the  ship  Marquis  de  la  Fayette, 
was  to  leave  Nantz  for  this  port  in  four  days  after  Captain 
- ,  who  is  arrived  at  Boston  from  that  place.” 

Naval-Office,  Port  of  Salem,  May  7. 


Inward  Entries 
Sloop  Trial,  R.  Haskell 
Brigantine  Juno,  J.  Felt 
Schooner  Lark,  J.  Gavett 
Cleared  Out 

Ship  Cyrus,  J.  Simmons 
Sloop  Sally,  J.  Felt 
Brigantine  Recovery,  W.  Dennis 
Brigantine  Medford,  J.  Strout 
Schooner  Sally,  J.  Brooks 


From 

Grenada 

Cadiz 

Grenada 

For 

Philadelphia 
Port  au  Prince 
Havana 
South  Carolina 
Baltimore 
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Brigantine  Atlantic,  B.  Cox 
Ship  Jupiter,  W.  Ome 

From:  The  Salem  Gazette,  Friday, 
Naval-Ofiice,  Port  of  Salem, 
Inward  Entries 

Ship  Revolution,  R.  Quartermass 
Schooner  Industry,  J.  Ellenwood 
*Ship  Marquis  de  la  Fayette,  J.  Buffinton 
Cleared  Out 

Schooner  Susannah,  J.  Williams 

Brig  Draper,  H.  Hilton 

Schooner  Lark,  J.  Gavett 

Ship  Sophia,  B.  Hodges 

Schooner  Cato,  B.  B.  Mansfield 

Ship  Patty,  D.  Smith 

Schooner  New  Adventure,  A.  Welman 


Philadelphia 
West  Indies 

May  16,  1783. 

May  14. 

From 

rOrient 

Guadaloupe 

Nants 

For 

Connecticut 
Virginia 
Alexandria 
Philadelphia 
North  Carolina 
Hispaniola 
West  Indies 


From:  The  Salem  Gazette,  Thursday,  May  22,  1783. 


Naval-Office,  Port  of 
Inward  Entries 
Ship  Ocean,  C.  Swain 
Ship  Felicity,  R.  Adamson 
Brigantine  Kitty,  J.  Harris 
Sloop  Sally,  E.  Burr 
Ship  Cicero,  E.  Ober 
Cleared  Out 

Schooner  Nancy,  M.  Haskell 
Brigantine  Ceres,  I.  Nicolson 
Sloop  Brutus,  G.  Smith 


Salem,  May  21. 

From 

Cadiz 

Surinam 

Bilboa 

Connecticut 

rOrient 

For 

West-Indies 

West-Indies 

Philadelphia 


From:  The  Salem  Gazette,  Thursday,  May  29,  1783. 

Salem,  May  29 :  “Capt.  Munro,  of  Providence,  on  the  4th 
instant,  spoke  the  brig  Roger,  Capt.  West,  from  this  port 
for  Fayall,  four  days  out.” 

Naval-Office,  Port  of  Salem,  May  28. 

Inward  Entries  From 

Schooner  Industry,  W.  Baldwin  Providence 

Ship  Porus,  S.  Crowell  Martinico 

Ship  Live  Oak,  S.  Tucker  Aux  Kayes 

Brig  Don  Galvez,  S.  Jones  Virginia 

Cleared  Out  For 

Brig  Ranger,  J.  Peabody  Philadelphia 

Brig  Juno,  J.  Pelt  Philadelphia 

Sloop  Waxford,  J.  Barr  Virginia 

Ship  Hasket  and  John,  J.  Pratt  Philadelphia 


From:  The  Salem  Gazette,  Thursday,  June  5,  1783. 

Salem,  June  5:  "Captain  Lucas,  in  a  sloop,  arrived  here, 
on  Monday  last,  from  Dover,  in  England,  in  40  days  pas¬ 
sage  ...” 

“Yesterday  the  ship  Bucanier,  Captain  Feraon,  in  21  days 
from  L’Orient,  arrived  at  Beverly.” 

*49  days  (in  text). 
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Naval-Oflfice,  Port  of  Salem,  June 
Inward  Entries 
Sloop  Sally,  J.  Jacobs 
Cleared  Out 
Sloop  Sally,  J.  Frost 
Schooner  George,  H.  Rust 
Ship  Astrea,  N.  West 
Ship  Fame,  S.  Ingersoll 


From 

Providence 

For 

Virginia 

Philadelphia 

Virginia 

Martinico 


From:  The  Salem  Gazette,  Thursday,  June  12,  1783. 
Naval-Office,  Port  of  Salem,  June  11. 

Inward  Entries  From 


Brigantine  Union,  .1.  Collins 
Sloop  Brutus,  G.  Smith 
Cleared  Out 

Ship  Friendship,  G.  Henfield 
Ship  Polly,  E.  Emerton 
Schooner  Dispatch,  B.  Cole 
Sloop  Dauphin,  G.  Osborn 
Brigantine  Patty,  J.  Osgood 
Schooner  Industry,  W.  Baldwin 
Brigantine  Sally,  T.  Wellman 


South  Carolina 
New  York 
For 

Port  au  Prince 
North-Carolina 
N  orth-Carolina 
St.  Peter’s 
Fayal 
Virginia 
Baltimore 


From:  The  Salem  Gazette,  Thursday,  June  19,  1783. 
Naval-Office,  Port  of  Salem,  June  19. 


Inward  Entries 

Brigantine  Ceres,  B.  Ellingwood 
Sloop  Titus,  D.  Sheba  n 
Schooner  Swallow,  A.  Woodbury 
Brig  Medford,  J.  Strout 
Schooner  Hannah,  J.  King 
Cleared  Out 
Brig  Union,  J.  Collins 
Sloop  Lilly,  J.  Ropes 

Ship  Marquis  de  la  Fayette,  T.  Blanchard 
Schooner  Montgomery,  S.  Grant 
Schooner  Salem  Packet,  R.  Stone 
Brig  Don  Galvez,  S.  Jones 


From 
Lisbon 
Port  au  Prince 
Virginia 
South-Carolina 
Virginia 
For 

Baltimore 
Cape  Francois 
Baltimore 
Martinico 
Philadelphia 
London 


From:  The  Salem  Gazette,  Thursday,  June  26,  1783. 
Naval-Office,  Port  of  Salem,  June  26. 

Inward  Entries. 


Ship  Buccanier,  .7.  Fearson 
Schooner  Freedom,  S.  W,  West 
Cleared. 

Brig  Active,  A.  Thorndike 
Ship  Commerce,  W".  Tuck 
Ship  Cicero,  E.  Ober 
Ship  Louis,  A.  Diver 
Schooner  Hannah.  J.  King 

From 


France 

Halifax 


Hispaniola 
Newfoundland 
Philadelphia 
Virginia 
Maryland 

The  Salem  Gazette,  Thursday,  July  3,  1783. 


Naval-Office,  Port  of  Salem,  July  2. 

Inward  Entries. 

Ship  Venus,  T.  Lee  Virginia 

Schooner  Dispatch,  T.  Deland  South-Carolina 
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Schooner  Dolphin,  S.  Cheever  South-Carolina 

Cleared. 

Sloop  Polly,  J.  Palmer  Cape  Franc;ois 

Schooner  Dispatch,  N.  Knight  North-Carolina 

Brigantine  Dispatch,  J.  Briggs  Martinico 

Brigantine  Cicero,  J.  Mason,  jun.  West-Indie.s 

From:  The  Salem  Gazette,  Thursday,  July  10,  1783. 
Naval-Office,  Port  of  Salem,  July  9. 

Inward  Entries. 

Sloop  Mary,  D.  Drinkwater  from  Dominico 

Schooner  Lark,  J.  Gavett  Virginia 

Cleared. 

Ship  Jupiter,  B.  Hodges  for  Guadaloupe 

Brigantine  Hope,  S.  Ingersoll  Newfoundland 

Ship  Venus,  T.  Lee  Newfoundland 

Brigantine  Lark,  D.  Needham  West-Indies 

Schooner  Volant,  B.  Ives  Port-au-Prince 

Brigantine  Atlantic,  B.  Cox  Jamaica 

Brigantine  Nancy,  W.  Patterson  Malaga 

Sloop  Titus,  E.  Holland  South-Carolina 

From:  The  Salem  Gazette,  Thursday,  July  17,  1783. 
Naval-Office,  Port  of  Salem,  July  16. 

Inward  Entries. 

Sloop  Waxford,  J.  Barr  from  Virginia 

Schooner  George,  H.  Rust,  jun.  Philadelphia 

Brigantine  Ranger,  J.  Peabody  Virginia 

Schooner  Sally,  J.  Brooks  Maryland 

Cleared. 

Brigantine  Draper,  J.  Harris  for  West-Indies 

Brigantine  Two  Brothers,  W.  Gray  West-Indies 

From:  The  Salem.  Gazette,  Thursday,  July  24,  1783. 
Naval-Office,  Port  of  Salem,  July  23. 

Inward  Entries. 

Brigantine  Ranger,  H.  White 
Schooner  May  Flower,  W.  Kollock 
Schooner  Salem  Packet,  R.  Stone 
Schooner  Hope,  .1.  Barr 
Brigantine  Betsey,  J.  Felt 
Cleared. 

Sloop  Waxford,  J.  Barr 
Schooner  Swallow,  A.  Woodbury 
Ship  Union,  J.  Ingersoll 
Ship  Enterprize,  J.  Fearsnn 
Brigantine  Lion,  J.  Waters 
Brigantine  Betsey,  J.  Burke 
From 


from  Fayal 
New  York 
Philadelphia 
Guadaloupe 
Philadelphia 

for  Nova-Scotia 
Hispaniola 
West-Indies 
New- York 
Hispaniola 
Hispaniola 

The  Salem  Gazette,  Thursday,  July  31,  1783. 
Naval-Office,  Port  of  Salem,  July  31. 

Inward  Entries. 

Brig  Monmouth,  D.  Ingersoll  from  Lisbon 

Schooner  Dispatch,  B.  Cole  North-Carolina 

Sloop  Sally,  .1.  Frost  Maryland 

Cleared. 

Schooner  Polly,  P.  Smith  for  Halifax 
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Schooner  Volant,  N.  Andrew  West-Indies 

Brig  Ranger,  H.  White  West-Indies 

From:  Supplement  to  The  Salem  Gazette,  Thursday, 
August  7,  1783. 

Naval-Office,  Port  of  Salem,  August  6. 

Inw’ard  Entries. 

Schooner  Swallow,  R.  Joyne  from  Virginia 

Schooner  Cato,  B.  B.  Mansfield  North-Carolina 

Ship  Jupiter,  W.  Ome  Port-au-Prince 

Brigantine  Lively,  N.  Brookhouse  Jamaica 

Sloop  Two  Friends,  J.  Stephenson  Philadelphia 

Schooner  Polly,  ,1.  Revell  Nants 

Cleared. 

Schooner  Dolphin,  J,  Gardner,  3d  for  Nova  Scotia 

Schooner  Mayflow'er,  W.  Kollock  New  York 

Ship  Minerva,  J.  Koler  Amsterdam 

Brigantine  L^nion,  G.  Williams,  jun.  West-Indies 

Sloop  Polly,  J.  Putnam  Nova-Scotia 

Brigantine  Sally,  T.  Wellman  New-York 

Brigantine  Hope,  J.  Barr  West-Indies 


From:  The  Salem  Gazette,  Thursday,  August  14,  1783. 
Naval-Office,  Port  of  Salem,  August  13. 


Inward  Entry. 

Schooner  Industry,  W.  Baldwin 
Cleared. 

Schooner  Swallow,  R.  Joyne 
Ship  Jupiter,  H.  Smith 
Schooner  Fox,  1.  Holmes 


from  Virginia 

for  New-York 
West-Indies 
Newfoundland 


From :  The  Salem  Gazette,  Thursday,  August  21,  1783. 
Naval-Office,  Port  of  Salem,  August  20. 

Inward  Entries. 


Brigantine  Union,  .T.  Collins 
Brigantine  Betsey,  C.  Byrne 
Cleared. 

Schooner  Industry,  W.  Baldwin 
Brigantine  Tom,  D.  Jacobs 
Schooner  Salem  Packet,  R.  Stf)ne 
Brigantine  Ceres,  T.  Webb 
Brigantine  Ranger,  .1.  Peabody 
Schooner  Ranger,  W.  Ramsdell 


from  Maryland 
West-Indies 

for  Halifax 
West-Indies 
Philadelphia 
.Tamaica 
West-Indies 
West-Indies 


From:  The  Salem  Gazette,  Thursday,  August  28,  1783. 

Salem,  August  28:  “Since  our  last  Capt.  George  Osborn 
arrived  here  from  Quebec.  He  sailed  from  this  port,  about 
10  weeks  since,  with  a  cargo  for  that  place ;  but  on  his  arrival, 
he  was  not  admitted  to  an  entry  at  the  Custom-House,  the 
officers  pretending  that  they  had  received  no  authentic  intel¬ 
ligence  of  the  conclusion  of  peace.  Capt.  Osborn,  however, 
finally  obtained  a  Permit,  allowing  him  to  trade ;  but  finding 
it  not  for  his  interest  to  make  use  of  it,  he  left  the  place  with¬ 
out  breaking  bulk.” 
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Naval-Office,  Port  of  Salem,  August  27. 


Inward  Entries. 

Sloop  Sally,  J.  Felt 
Schooner  Sally,  J.  Brooks 
Schooner  New  Adventure,  Wellman 
Cleared. 

Snow  Beaver,  P.  Cleaves 
Schooner  Gen.  Greene,  C.  Thompson 
Ship  Jane,  R.  Ober 


from  Port-au-l’rince 
Nova-Scotia 
Port-au-Prince 

for  West-Indies 
Nova-Seotia 
West-Indies 


From:  The  Salem  Oazette,  Thursday,  September  4,  1783. 
Naval-Office,  Port  of  Salem,  September  3. 


Inward  Entry. 
Brig  Recovery,  W.  Dennis 
Cleared. 

Schooner  Lark,  J.  Gavet 
Brig  Union,  J.  Collins 
Sloop  Sally,  C.  Byrne 
Brig  Industry,  R.  Leach 


from  Virginia 

for  Demerara 
Demerara 
West-Indies 
Barbados 


From:  The  Salem  Gazette,  Thursday,  September  11,  1783. 
Naval-Office,  Port  of  Salem,  September  10. 


Inward  Entries. 

Schooner  Friendship,  D.  Tjcc 
Brigantine  Patty.  J  Osgood 
Sloop  Titus,  E.  Rolland 
Ship  Rambler,  B.  Lovett 
Cleared. 

Ship  Felicity,  R.  Adamson 
Brigantine  Monmouth,  J.  Ingersoll 
Ship  Basket  and  John,  B.  Carpenter 


from  Hispaniola 
Fayal 
South-Carolina 
Bilboa 

for  Surinam 
Havana 
Cadiz 


From:  The  Salem  Gazette,  Thursday,  September  18,  1783. 
Naval-Office,  Port  of  Salem,  September  17. 


Inward  Entries. 

Ship  Patty,  D.  Smith 
Schooner  Dolphin,  J.  Gardner 
Sloop  Litty,  J.  Ropes 
Cleared. 

Brigantine  Ocean,  H.  Williams 
Schooner  Sally,  J.  Wilds 
Brig  Patty,  J.  Osgood 


from  Hispaniola 
Halifax 
Port-au-Prince 

for  West-Indies 
Cape-FranQois 
Baltimore 


From: 

Entered. 


Cleared. 


The  Salem  Gazette,  Thursday,  September  25,  1783. 
Naval-Office,  Port  of  Salem,  September  24. 


Schooner  Salem  lacket,  R.  Stone  from  Philadelphia 

P.rig  Dispatch,  J.  Briggs  Grenada 

Schooner  Essex,  S.  Williams  Grenada 

Brig  Active,  B.  Crowninshield  South-Carolina 

Ship  Grand  Turk,  S.  Williams  for  W.  Indies 

Brig  Harmony,  Whittredge  W.  Indies 


From:  The  Salem  Gazette,  Thursday,  October  2,  1783. 
Salem,  October  2 :  “Yesterday  the  ship  Pilgrim,  Capt. 
Hill,  arrived  at  Beverly,  in  47  days  from  St.  Ubes.” 
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Naval-Office,  Port  of  Salem,  October  1. 

Entered. 

Sloop  Polly,  J.  Palmer  from  Cape  Pranqois 

Ship  Fame,  J.  Tng'ersoll  Cape  Francois 

Ship  PilCTim,  H.  Hill  St.  Ubes 

Cleared. — None. 


From:  The  Salem  Gazette,  Thursday,  October  9,  1783. 
Naval-Office,  Port  of  Salem,  October  8, 


Entered. — None. 

Cleared. 

Schooner  Essex,  S.  Williams 
Schooner  Polly,  A.  Croll 
Brigantine  Dispatch,  J.  Briggs 
Brigantine  Dolphin,  D.  Felt,  jun. 
Schooner  Salem  Packet,  R.  Stone 
Sloop  Titus,  E.  Kollnnd 


for  West-Indies 
Nova-Scotia 
St.  Martin’s 
West-Tndies 
New- York 
South-Caroli  na 


From:  The  Salem  Gazette,  Thursday,  October  16,  1783. 
Naval-Office,  Port  of  Salem,  October  15, 

Entered. 

Brigantine  Lyon,  J.  Waters  from  Cape  Francois 

Cleared. 

Schooner  Friendship,  .T.  Palmer  for  West-Indies 

Brigantine  Hannah,  J.  Johnson  West-Indies 

Sloop  Tryal,  R.  Haskell  Connecticut 


From :  The  Salem  Gazette,  Thursday,  October  23,  1783. 
Naval-Office,  Port  of  Salem,  October  22. 


Entered. 

Brigantine  Ranger,  H.  White 
Schooner  Volant,  B.  Ivers 
Sloop  Dauphin,  G,  Orsborn 
Brigantine  Atlantic,  B.  Cox 
Cleared. 

Brigantine  Leopard,  J.  Lovett 
Schooner  New-Adventure,  A.  Wellman 
Brigantine  Providence,  B.  Knight 
Schooner  Kingston,  T.  Nicolson 


from  Cape-FranQois 
Port-au-Prince 
Philadelphia 
Jamaica 

for  Newfoundland 
W.  Indies 
Turks-Island 
West-Indies 


From:  The  Salem  Gazette,  Thursday,  October  30,  1783. 
Salem,  Oct.  30:  “The  brig  Don  Galvez,  Capt.  Jones,  of 
this  port,  was  to  sail  from  London  about  the  27th  ult.  bound 
to  Rhode-Island.” 


Naval-Office,  Port  of  Salem,  October  29. 


Entered. 

Schooner  Dispatch,  S.  Brooks 
Ship  Friendship,  Q.  Henfield 
Brigantine  Ranger,  J.  Peabody 
Brigantine  Patty,  J.  Osgood 
Cleared. 

Schooner  Betsey,  S.  Lee 
Brigantine  Peggy,  W.  Ropes 


from  N.  Carolina 
Port-au-Prince 
Jamaica 
Baltimore 

for  West-Indies 
West-Indies 
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From:  The  Salem  Gazette,  Thursday,  November  6,  1183. 
Naval-Office,  Port  of  Salem,  Nov.  5. 

Entered. 

.Ship  Jupiter,  B.  Hodges  from  Grenada 

Cleared. 

Brigantine  Lively,  N.  Brookhouse  for  New-York 

Sloop  Lilly,  J.  Ropes  Martinico 

Sloop  Sally,  J.  Nott  New-York 

Sloop  Dauphin,  S.  Tucker  West-Indies 

Ship  Industry,  E.  Allen  South-Carolina 

Ship  Jupiter,  B.  West  Baltimore 

From:  The  Salem  Gazette,  Thursday,  November  13,  1783. 
Naval-Office,  Port  of  Salem,  Nov.  12. 

Entered. 

Ship  Union,  J.  Ingersoll  from  Cape  Francois 

Brig  Lark,  D.  Needham  Guadaloupe 

Brig  Hope,  S.  Ingersoll  St.  Martins 

Brig  Nancy,  W.  Patterson  Malaga 

Cleared. 

Brig  Active,  S.  Blaney  for  Nova-Scotia 

Schooner  John,  J.  M’Millen  Grenada 

From:  The  Salem  Gazette,  Thursday,  November  20,  1783. 
Naval-Office,  Port  of  Salem,  Nov.  19. 

Entered. 

Brig  Union,  G.  Williams 
Schooner  Trial,  R.  Haskell 
Brig  Medford,  J.  Strout 
Cleared. 

Schooner  Dispatch,  N.  Brown 
Brig  Patty,  J.  Osgood 
Sloop  Hazard,  B.  Fuller 
Schooner  Trial,  R.  Haskell 


from  Port-au-Prince 
Connecticut 
London 

for  West-Indies 
Canary  Islands 
Baltimore 
Connecticut 

From;  The  Salem  Gazette,  Thursday,  November  27,  1783. 
Naval-Office,  Port  of  Salem,  Nov.  26. 

Entered. 

Sloop  Betsey,  D.  .Tackson  from  South-Carolina 

Sloop  Sally,  C.  Byrne  Leogane 

Brig  Indu8tr5',  R.  Leach  St.  Martin’s 

Cleared. 

Brig  Ranger,  H.  White  for  Virginia 

Sloop  Polly,  N.  Budinton  West-Indies 

Ship  Union,  .1.  Ingersoll  South-Carolina 

Schooner  Benjamin,  J.  Shillaber  West-Indies 

From:  The  Salem  Gazette,  Thursday,  December  4.  1783. 
Naval-Office,  Port  of  Salem,  December  4. 

Entered. 

Brig  Union,  J.  Collins  from  St.  Vincent’s 

Ship  Venus,  T.  Lee  Gibraltar 

Sloop  Trial,  R.  Haskell  Connecticut 

Cleared. 

Schooner  Ranger.  W.  Ramsdell  for  Baltimore 
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Brig  Ranger,  J.  Peabody  West-Indies 

Schooner  Swallow,  A.  Woodbury  Hispaniola 

Schooner  Freeman,  G.  G.  Smith  Halifax 

Brig  Union,  J.  Oliver  West-Indies 


Prom:  The  Salem  Gazette,  Friday,  December  12,  1783. 
Naval-Office,  Port  of  Salem,  December  10. 


Entered. 

Brigt.  Pilgrim,  J.  Burchmore 
Brigantine  Monmouth,  ,T.  Ingersoll 
Brigantine  Hope,  J.  Barr 
Cleared. 

Brigantine  Nancy,  W.  Patterson 
Brigantine  Union,  G.  Williams,  jun. 
Brigantine  Hope,  J.  Lambert 
Ship  Roehampton,  J.  Tucker 
Brigantine  George  &  Jacob,  W.  Fairfield 
Brigantine  Lark,  D.  Needham 
♦Brigantine  Dispatch,  J.  Briggs 
Schooner  Hawke,  A.  Slewman 
Brigantine  Light-Horse,  S.  Forrester 
Schooner  Dolphin,  J.  Fearson 
Ship  Fame,  S.  Ingersoll 
♦Brigantine  St.  John,  J.  Neal 
Schooner  Sally,  C.  Byrne 
Brigantine  Betsey,  J.  Barr 
Brigantine  Hope,  S.  Ingersoll 
Schooner  Betsey,  G.  Chapman 
Brigantine  America,  T.  Webb 
Brigantine  Atlantic,  B.  Cox 
Ship  Venus,  J.  Collins 
Brigantine  Union,  J.  Collins 


from  Port-au-Prince 
Port-au-Prince 
Guadaloup 

for  Baltimore 
West-Indies 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Maryland 
West-Indies 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


From:  The  Salem  Gazette,  Thursday,  December  18,  1783. 
Naval-Office,  Port  of  Salem,  December  17. 

Entered. 

Brig  Harmony,  L.  W'hitteridge  from  St.  Martins 

Schooner  Industry,  W.  Baldwin  St.  Croix 

Brig  Three  Brothers,  T.  Rice  Jamaica 

Cleared. 

Brig  Recovery,  W.  Dennis  for  West-Indies 

Brig  Betsey,  J.  Burke  West-Indies 

Schooner  Cato,  T.  Dexter  Nova-Scotia 

Brig  Dispatch  and  Brig  St.  John,  mentioned  last  week  as 
cleared  out,  were  inserted  through  mistake. 


From:  The  Salem  Gazette,  Thursday,  December  25,  1783. 
Naval-Office,  Port  of  Salem.  December  24. 

Entered. — None. 

Cleared. 

Ship  Cyrus,  J.  Robinson  for  Ireland 

Brigantine  Industry,  H.  Rust,  jun.  West-Indies 

Schooner  Fanny,  F.  B.  Dennis  Baltimore 


♦  See  December  17-18. 
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From;  The  Salem  Gazette,  Thursday,  January  1,  1784. 
Naval-Office,  Port  of  Salem,  December  31. 

Entered. 

Sloop  Ann,  E.  Godfrey  from  Nova-Scotia 

Bri^  Leopard,  J.  Lovett  St.  Martin’s 

Cleared. 

Brig  Hope,  J.  Burchmore  for  North-Carolina 

From:  The  Salem  Gazette,  Thursday,  January  8,  1784. 
Naval-Office,  Port  of  Salem,  January  7. 

Entered. 

Sloop  Waxford,  J.  Barr  from  Cape  Francois 

Cleared. 

Brig  Chance,  J.  Rea  for  Connecticut 

From:  The  Salem  Gazette,  Thursday,  January  15,  1784. 
Naval-Office,  Port  of  Salem,  January  14. 

Entered. 

Schooner  Volant,  N.  Andrews  from  Hispaniola 

Cleared. 

Brig  Monmouth,  H.  Phelps  for  North-Carolina 

Sloop  Ann,  E.  Godfry  Nova-Scotia 

From:  The  Salem  Gazette,  Thursday,  January  22,  1784. 
Naval-Office,  Port  of  Salem,  January  21. 

Entered. 

Schooner  Adventure,  D.  Grigg  from  Nova-Scotia 

Cleared. 

Ship  Friendship,  P.  Cleves  for  Virginia 

Brig  St.  John,  J.  Neal  West-Indies 


From:  The  Salem  Gazette,  Thursday,  January  29,  1784. 
Naval-Office,  Port  of  Salem,  January  28. 


Entered. 

Brig  Dolphin,  W.  Godshull 
Brig  Yoric,  A.  Purbec 
Cleared. 

Schooner  Adventure,  D.  Grigg 
Brig  Leopard,  J.  Lovett 
Brig  Harmony,  L.  Whitteredge 


from  Port-au-Prince 
Havana 

for  Nova-Scotia 
Georgia 
Georgia 


From:  The  Salem  Gazette,  Thursday,  February  12,  1784. 
Naval-Office,  Port  of  Salem,  February  11. 

Entered. — ^None. 

Cleared. 

Schooner  Fox,  T.  Holmes  for  West-Indies 

Brig  Betsey,  B.  Hodges  Virginia 

Schooner  Flying-Fish,  E.  Valpey  Nova-Scotia 

From:  The  Salem  Gazette,  Thursday,  February  19,  1784. 

Salem.  February  19.  “No  entries  or  clearances  are  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Naval-Office  this  week,  navigation  being  en¬ 
tirely  at  a  stand,  occasioned  by  the  harbour^s  being  com¬ 
pletely  froze  over.” 
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From:  The  Salem  Gazette,  Thursday,  February  26,  1784. 
No  Naval-Office  entry. 

["New  Haven,  February  18.  ‘The  intensely  cold  weather 
we  have  had  for  some  time  past,  has  frozen  the  western  part 
of  the  Sound  for  several  miles.’  ”] 

From:  The  Salem  Gazette,  Thursday,  March  4,  1784. 
Naval-Office,  Port  of  Salem,  March  3. 

Entered. — None. 

Cleared. 

Ship  Pilgrim,  E.  Obcr,  for  Ireland 

From:  The  Salem  Gazette,  Thursday,  March  11,  1784. 
Salem,  March  11.  "Captain  Jacob,  of  the  brig  Tom,  ar¬ 
rived  here,  on  Sunday  last,  from  St.  Christopher,  after  a 
passage  of  55  days.  ...” 

"Yesterday  the  ship  Sebastian,  Capt.  Cleveland,  arrived 
at  Beverly,  in  40  days  from  the  Bite  of  Leoganne.  ...” 

"Capt.  Joshua  Grafton,  of  this  place,  in  a  brig,  in  23  days 
from  the  Havana,  happily  got  into  Ipswich  yesterday,  after 
striking  upon  the  bar,  and  losing  his  rudder.  ...” 

“The  schooner  Pilgrim,  commanded  by  Capt.  John  Burch- 
more,  of  this  port,  was  lately,  with  her  cargo,  entirely  lost 
on  Ocracock  Bar,  North-Carolina,  but  the  men  were  saved.” 
Naval-Office,  Port  of  Salem,  March  10. 

Entered. 

Schooner  Hawke,  A.  Slewman  from  Turks-Island 

Brigantine  Tom,  D.  Jacob  St.  Christopher 

Cleared. — None. 


From:  The  Salem  Gazette,  Thursday,  March  18,  1784. 
Naval-Office,  Port  of  Salem,  March  17. 


Entered. 

Ship  Sebastian,  S.  Cleveland 
Schooner  Benjamin,  .7.  Shillaber 
Schooner  New  .\dventure,  A.  Wellman 
Ship  Grand  Turk,  S.  Williams 
Brig  Chance,  I.  Rea 
Brig  Betsey,  S.  Lee 
Cleared. 

Brig  Dispatch,  J.  Briggs 
Schooner  Industry,  W.  Baldwin 


from  Leoganne 
Turks-Island 
Hispaniola 
Grenada 
Connecticut 
St.  Christopher 

for  West-Indies 
West-Indies 


From:  The  Salem  Gazette,  Thursday,  March  25,  1784. 
Naval-Office,  Port  of  Salem,  March  24. 


Entered. 

Ship  Jane,  R.  Ober 
Schooner  Dispatch,  N.  Brown 
Brigantine  Providence,  B.  Knight 
Brigantine  John  &  Benjamin,  J.  Felt 


from  Hispaniola 
Turks-Island 
Turks-Island 
Hispaniola 
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Cleared. 

Ship  Rambler,  H.  Hill  for  Ireland 

Frwn:  The  Salem  Gazette,  Thursday,  April  1,  1784. 
Naval-Office,  Port  of  Salem,  March  31. 

Entered. 

Brig  Shandy,  J.  Pitman  from  Havana 

Cleared. 

Schooner  (Jen.  Greene,  C.  Thomson  for  Nova  Scotia 

Schooner  New  Adventure,  A.  Wellman  Virginia 

Sloop  Waxford,  J.  Clarke  North-Carolina 

From:  The  Salem  Gazette,  Thursday,  April  8,  1784. 
Naval-Office,  Port  of  Salem,  April  7. 

Entered. 

Brig  Hannah,  I.  Johnson  from  Hispaniola 

Schooner  Betsey,  G.  Chapman  Maryland 

Cleared. 

Ship  Ocean,  E.  Holland  for  Virginia 

From:  The  Salem  Gazette,  Friday,  April  16,  1784. 
Naval-Office,  Port  of  Salem,  April  14. 

Entered. 

Ship  Jupiter,  B.  West  from  Port  au  Prince 

Cleared. 

Schooner  E.ssex,  N.  Andrews  for  W.  Indies 

Sloop  Exchange,  H.  Smith  W.  Indies 

From:  The  Salem  Gazette,  Tuesday,  April  20,  1784: 
Salem,  April  20:  “Last  Sunday  the  brigantine  Union, 
late  commanded  by  Capt.  George  Williams,  arrived  here  froni 
Tobago.  Capt,  Williams  died  on  the  passage.  ...” 
Naval-Office,  Salem,  April  19. 

Entered. 

Brig  Union,  -  from  Tobago 

Ship  Venus,  J.  Collins  Cape  Francois 

Cleared. 

Schooner  Hawke,  Slewman  Philadelphia 

From:  The  Salem  Gazette,  Tuesday,  April  27,  1784. 
Naval-Office,  Salem,  April  26. 

Entered. 

Schooner  Fanny,  Dennis  from  Maryland 

Schooner  Sally,  BjTue  Demerara 

Schooner  Ranger,  Ramsdell  N.  Carolina 

Cleared. 

Ship  Astrea,  West  for  West-Indies 

Salem,  April  27.  “In  the  storm  on  Wednesday  last,  a 
schooner,  bound  in  here  from  the  Eastward,  loaded  with 
lumber,  was  overset  a  little  without  the  harbour.” 


BY  JAMES  DUNCAN  PHILLIPS 
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From:  The  Salem  Gazette,  Tuesday,  May  4,  1784. 
Naval-Office,  Salem.  May  3. 


Entered. 

Bri^  Hope,  Lambert 
Ship  Polly,  Dodge 
Schooner  Dolphin,  Fearson 


from  St.  Mark’ll 
Martin  ico 
St.  Martin’s 


Cleared. 

Brig  John  &  Benjamin,  Fell 
Brig  Bemittance,  Ashton 
Brig  Patty,  Cox 
Schooner  Benjamin,  Shillaber 


for  W.  Indies 
Virginia 
Jamaica 
W.  Indies 


From:  The  Salem  Gazette,  Tuesday,  May  11,  1784. 
Naval-Office.  Salem,  May  10. 

Entered. — None. 

Cleared. 

Schooner  Fanny,  Dennis 
Sloop  Mary,  Bowditch 
Schooner  Dolphin,  Smith 


for  Philadelphia 
Halifax 
Halifax 


From:  The  Salem  Gazette,  Tuesday,  May  18,  1784. 
Naval-Office,  Salem,  May  17. 


Entered. 

Schooner  Eagle,  Coit 
Brigantine  Salem,  Barr 
Brigantine  St.  John,  Neal 


from  St.  Vincent’s 
Barbados 
St.  Mark’s 


Cleared. 

Ship  Venus,  Collins 
Brigantine  Hannah,  Johnson 
Ship  Sebastian,  Worsley 


for  West-Indies 
West-Indies 
St.  Petersburgh 


From:  The  Salem  Gazette,  Tuesday,  May  25,  1784. 
Salem,  May  25.  “Capt.  Lord  arrived  at  New  York,  on 
the  15th  inst.  .  .  .  from  Surinam.  He  left  at  that  placo 
Captains  .  .  .  Thorndike  of  this  port.  .  . 

Naval-Office,  Salem,  May  24. 

Entered. 

Brig  America,  Webb  from  Baltimore 

Sch.  Swallow,  Woodbury  St.  Eustatia 

Brig  Hind,  Boardman  Guadaloupe 


Cleared. 

Ship  Grand  Turk,  Silsbee 
Brig  Hope,  Lambert 


for  W.  Indies 
West-Indies 


From:  The  Salem  Gazette,  Tuesday,  June  1,  1784. 
Naval-Office,  Salem,  May  31. 

Entered. 

Sloop  Waxford,  Clark  from  N.  Carolina 

Brigantine  Cornwallis.  W'illiams  Antigua 

Cleared. 

Sloop  Union,  Barr  for  West-Indies 
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From:  The  Salem  Gazette,  Tuesday,  June  8,  1784. 
Naval-Office,  Salem,  June  7. 


Entered. 

Schooner  Lark,  Gavett* 

Schooner  Hawke,  Slewman 
Schooner  Light  Horse,  Forrester 
Sloop  Speedwell.  M’Lellan 
Schooner  Industry,  Baldwin 


from  Issequibo 
Philadelphia 
Aux  Cayes 
Gua  da  loupe 
Antigua 


Cleared. 

Brig  Salem,  Gray  for  West-Indies 

.  .  John  Gavet,  arrived  here  in  32  days  from  Demerara.” 
— Text. 


Prom:  The  Salem  Gazette,  Tuesday,  June  15,  1784. 
Naval-Office,  Salem,  June  14. 

Entered. 


Brig  Industry,  Bust 
Schooner  New  Adventure,  Wellman 
Schooner  Fox,  Holmes 
Brig  Patty,  Osgood 
Sloop  Perseverance,  Yates 
Schooner  Fanny,  Dennis 
Cleared. 

Brig  Cicero,  Mason 


from  Cape  Niehola 
Virginia 
Surinam 
Hispaniola 
Antigua 
Philadelphia 

for  West-Indies 


From:  The  Salem  Gazette,  Tuesday,  June  22,  1784. 
Naval-Office,  Salem,  June  21. 


Entered. — None. 
Cleared. 

Brig  America,  Webb 
Brig  Light-Horse,  Buffinton 
Brig  St.  John,  Neal 
Schooner  Dolphin,  Fearson 
Brig  Comet,  McKinlay 


for  West-Indies 
Petersburg 
Virginia 
West-Indies 
West-Indies 


From:  The  Salem  Gazette,  Tuesday,  June  29,  1784. 
Naval-Office,  Salem,  June  28. 


Entered. 

Brig  Ranger,  White 
Brig  Peggy,  Ropes 
Brig  Dan  Galvez,  Swain 
Brig  Leopard,  Lovett 
Brig  Betsey,  Barr 
tBrig  Medford,  Strout 
Cleared. 

Brig  Adventure,  ReveU 
Sch.  Gen.  Greene,  Thomson 
Brig  Betsey,  Ellingwood 


fromNew-York 

North-Carolina 

*Lisbon 

Martinic(» 

Guadaloupe 

London 

for  West-Indies 
Nova-Scotia 
Surinam 


.  .  from  Dublin,  but  last  from  Lisbon.” — Text, 
t  .  a  passage  of  39  days.” — ^Text.  Adv.  of  Wm.  Vans  & 
Son  gives  part  of  cargo,  in  the  same  issue,  also  adv.  of  Samuel 
Page  in  following  weeks. 

{To  be  continued) 
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IN  SALEM. 

(Continued  from  Volume  LXXV,  page  72.) 

26.  Daniel  Barnard  Hagar,  1820-1896.  Oil  by  C.  S. 
Parker.  Canvas,  54  in.  x  34  in.  Three-quarters 
length  standing  figure,  gray  hair  and  beard.  Full 
face,  eyes  front,  standing  collar,  dark  tie  and  suit. 
Right  hand  on  book  which  rests  on  table.  Left 
hand  holds  glasses.  Brown  background. 

Salem  State  Teachers  College. 

Daniel  Barnard  Hagar,  educator,  was  born  22  April 
1820  at  Newton  Ix)wer  Falls,  Massachusetts,  the  son  of 
Isaac  and  Eunice  (Steadman)  Hagar,  whose  ancestors 
were  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  WatertoAvn.  The 
village  school  and  the  private  academy  of  Seth  Davis  in 
West  Newton  furnished  his  early  education.  Upon  the 
death  of  his  father,  Daniel  Hagar  was  forced  to  help 
with  the  support  of  the  family  and  worked  for  several 
years  in  the  paper  mill,  and  as  a  clerk  in  a  Boston  dry- 
goods  store.  He  then  became  a  student  teacher  in  Union 
College,  New  York,  and  later  taught  in  Schuylerville  and 
Kingston,  in  that  state,  conducting  a  singing  school  during 
the  evening  hours.  He  was  graduated  from  Union  Col¬ 
lege  and  received  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  1843.  His  ambi¬ 
tion  to  enter  the  Episcopal  ministry  was  never  realized 
but  he  did  splendid  work  as  principal  of  an  academy  at 
Canajoharie,  New  York,  and  also  at  Norwich  Academy 
from  which  he  resigned  to  become  principal  of  the  Eliot 
High  School  at  Jamaica  Plain,  Massachusetts,  remaining 
for  sixteen  years.  In  1865  he  was  called  to  take  charge 
of  the  Salem  Normal  School  and  continued  his  service 
there  until  his  death  on  4  August  1896.  During  his 
residence  in  Salem  he  was  President  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association,  Vice  President  of  the  Essex  Insti¬ 
tute  and  editor  of  the  Massachusetts  Teacher,  besides  find¬ 
ing  time  to  write  a  series  of  mathematical  textbooks  and 
other  educational  works.  On  25  August  1848  Dr.  Hagar 
married  Mary  Bradford  McKim  in  Schenectady,  New 

(159) 
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York.  Mrs.  Hagar  died  in  1895.  Of  their  seven  chil¬ 
dren,  five  were  living  at  the  time  of  Dr,  Hagar’s  death. 

[See  Newton  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  80;  Salem  Evening 
News,  14  December  1892,  4  August  1896;  Salem  Direc¬ 
tory,  1895 ;  Memorial  Address,  Tahemacle  Church,  Salem, 
1897,  by  Dr.  D.  S.  Clark.] 

27.  Rollin  E.  Harmon,  1845-1923.  Oil  by  unknown 
artist.  Canvas,  28^  in.  x  21^  in.  Portrait  of 
elderly  man,  head  and  shoulders,  head  three-quar¬ 
ters  to  left,  eyes  left,  gray  hair  and  moustache, 
beard  trimmed  to  a  point.  Wing  collar,  dark  tie 
and  suit.  Medium  gray  background. 

Essex  County  Probate  Court. 
Rollin  E.  Harmon,  Judge  of  Probate  for  Essex  County, 
was  bom  12  January  1845  at  Adams,  Massachusetts,  the 
son  of  Nathan  Williams  Harmon,  attomey-at-law,  and 
his  wife  Cornelia  (Briggs)  Harmon.  Judge  Harmon 
was  graduated  from  Williams  College  in  1867  and  studied 
law  in  his  father’s  office.  He  began  practice  in  Lynn, 
where  he  was  associated  in  partnership  with  Judge 
Thomas  B.  Newhall.  After  service  as  Judge  of  the  muni¬ 
cipal  court  in  Lynn,  he  was  appointed  Judge  of  Probate 
for  Essex  County  in  1889  in  which  capacity  he  remained 
for  more  than  thirty  years.  He  was  also  President  of 
the  Lynn  Five  Cent  Savings  Bank,  a  charter  member  of 
the  Lynn  Historical  Society  and  a  prominent  communi¬ 
cant  of  St.  Stephen’s  Episcopal  Church  in  Lynn.  Tire¬ 
less  in  energy,  wise  in  his  administration  of  public  mat¬ 
ters,  sympathetic  and  helpful  among  the  foreign-bom  citi¬ 
zens,  he  was  deeply  beloved  and  respected  among  his  asso¬ 
ciates.  He  married  in  Lynn  17  February  1876,  Maria 
Olivia  Batchelder,  a  teacher  of  classical  subjects  in  the 
Lynn  High  School.  She  was  bom  25  June  1833,  the 
daughter  of  John  and  Olivia  Wood  (Perley)  Batchelder. 
Judge  and  Mrs.  Harmon  resided  on  North  Common  Street 
in  Lynn,  where  Mrs.  Harmon  passed  away  many  years 
ago.  Judge  Harmon  died  at  Lynn  10  November  1923. 

[See  Lynn  Hist.  Soc.  Reg.  (1914),  XVIII,  45, 
(1926),  XXIV,  21;  Pierce,  Batchelder  Genealogy,  481; 
Salem  Evening  News,  10  November  1923.] 
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28.  Joseph  Hiller,  1748-1814.  Oil  copy  of  portrait 
by  St.  Memin.  Canvas,  27  in.  x  25  in.  Head  and 
shoulders,  profile  turned  towards  left,  gray  hair, 
high  collar,  frilled  shirt  front,  dark  coat.  Sky 
background.  Salem  Custom  House. 

Joseph  Hiller,  Revolutionary  Soldier  and  Collector  of 
the  Ports  of  Salem  and  Beverly,  was  bom  in  Boston  24 
March  1748,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Hannah  (Welsh) 
Hiller.  He  followed  the  trade  of  a  silversmith  and 
engraver  during  his  residence  in  Boston  and  carried  on 
this  craft  for  a  time  in  Salem  after  his  removal  thither 
in  1770.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  he  led  a 
uniformed  company  from  Salem  on  the  day  of  the  Lex¬ 
ington  fight  and  in  1781  commanded  a  company  of  Volun¬ 
teers  on  the  Rhode  Island  Expedition.  A  personal 
acquaintance  with  General  Washington  led  to  Hiller’s 
appointment  as  Major  and  also  established  him  as  Col¬ 
lector  of  Customs  for  the  Ports  of  Salem  and  Beverly, 
where  he  remained  until  1802.  In  1780  he  was  Master 
of  Essex  Lodge  of  Masons  in  Salem.  During  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  Salem  Major  Hiller  lived  in  a  house  which  he 
built  on  Essex  Street,  later  occupied  by  William  Ives. 
He  married  in  Salem  31  October  1770.  Margaret  Cleve¬ 
land,  bora  24  June  1748,  the  daughter  of  Aaron  and 
Susanna  (Porter)  Cleveland.  Almost  immediately  after 
his  wife’s  death,  which  occurred  in  Boston  30  April  1804, 
Major  Hiller  removed  to  Lancaster,  Massachusetts,  wher(^ 
he  purchased  the  “Wilder  farm,”  so  called,  with  its  spa¬ 
cious  three-story  brick  mansion  house,  and  there  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  days  with  his  children.  He  was 
interested  in  Lancaster’s  town  affairs,  served  as  moder¬ 
ator  at  its  meetings  and  was  a  member  of  various  civic 
committees.  He  died  at  Lancaster  9  February  1814  and 
tradition  states  he  was  buried  in  the  old  Cemetery  on 
Boston  Common.  The  Essex  Institute  preserves  a  beau¬ 
tifully  cut  agate  seal  bearing  the  head  of  Washington 
which  Major  Hiller  ordered  from  England  at  much 
expense.  The  Institute  also  owns  specimens  of  his  art 
as  a  silversmith  and  engraver.  He  was  called  a  “staunch 
patriot,  amiable,  friendly  and  benevolent.” 
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[See  Lancaster  Vit.  Rec.  Sprinted),  182,  358;  E.  I. 
n.  C.  (1862),  IV,  11,  (1870)  X,  65,  (1907),  XLIII,  1; 
Boston  Marriages  (pub.  1903),  288,  385;  Cleveland, 
Cleveland  Genealogy,  I,  234,  235,  498,  501,  522 ;  Xourse, 
Military  Annals  of  Lancaster,  261,  263 ;  Belknap,  Artists 
and  Craftsmen  of  Essex  County,  3,  101 ;  Mass.  Rev.  Sol., 
VII,  912.] 

29.  Stephen  Bradshaw  Ives,  Jr.,  1827-1884.  Oil  by 
unknown  artist.  Head  and  shoulders  of  elderly 
man,  full  three-quarters  to  left,  iron  gray  waving 
hair  parted  in  center,  full  beard.  Xarrow  black 
bow  tie,  low-cut  waistcoast,  dark  coat.  Dark  back¬ 
ground.  Essex  County  Law  Library. 

Stephen  Bradshaw  Ives,  Jr.,  attoniey-at-law,  was  bom 
in  Salem  9  March  1827,  the  son  of  Stephen  Bradshaw 
Ives,  founder  and  publisher  of  the  Salem  Gazette,  and 
his  wife  Mary  (Perkins)  Ives.  Mr.  Ives’  education  was 
received  in  Salem’s  public  schools  and  at  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1848.  Following 
the  example  of  many  of  his  contemporaries  he  taught 
school  for  a  time  and  later  held  a  valued  place  on  Salem’s 
school  board.  He  was  at  first  inclined  to  take  orders  in 
the  Episcopal  ministry,  but  finally  began  the  study  of 
law  in  the  offices  of  George  F.  Choate  and  William  D. 
Northend.  Following  his  admission  to  the  bar  in  1851 
he  rose  rapidly  in  his  profession  and  became  noted  as 
a  brilliant  and  able  advocate,  becoming  President  of  the 
Essex  Bar  Association.  He  connected  himself  in  business 
at  first  with  John  B.  Peabody  and  later  with  Solomon 
Lincoln,  Jr.,  establishing  an  office  in  Boston  under  the 
firm  name  of  Ives,  Lincoln  and  Huntress,  which  later 
included  his  son,  George  B.  Ives  and  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Lynn,  then  becoming  Ives,  Johnson  and  Ives.  He  was 
married  to  Mary  Elizabeth  Burnham  in  1848,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Samuel  and  Lydia  P.  (Cloutman)  Burnham.  She 
died  4  January  1870,  leaving  four  children.  Mrs.  Con¬ 
stance  (Telford)  Farmdale  was  Mr.  Ives’  second  wife, 
whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  in  England  and  who 
survived  him,  removing  to  Arkansas  City,  Kansas,  in 
1888.  Mr.  Ives  died  8  February  1884. 
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[See  Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  I,  467 ;  Salem  C.  H. 
Rec.,  VI,  261;  Boston  Journal^  8  February  1884;  Salem 
Observer,  9  February  1884;  Salem  Directories,  1886- 
1888 ;  Cooke,  Driver  Family,  364,  365 ;  Perley,  I,  426.] 

30.  Andrew  Jackson,  1767-1845.  Oil  portrait  painted 
for  Andrew  Dunlap  by  Ralph  E.  Earle.  Canvas, 
291/^  in.  X  241/4  in.  Waist  length  portrait,  head 
full  three-quarters  to  right,  gray  hair  brushed  up 
from  face.  Eyes  look  towards  right,  wears  gold- 
rimmed  spectacles,  high  collar,  black  stock.  Ruffled 
shirt,  low-cut  waistcoat,  black  high-collared  coat. 
Brown  background.  Presented  to  the  City  by  Ben¬ 
jamin  Barstow.  City  Hall. 

Andrew  Jackson,  seventh  President  of  the  United 
States,  was  born  at  Waxhaw,  a  hamlet  in  South  Carolina, 
15  March  1767,  the  son  of  Andrew  and  Elizabeth  (Hutch¬ 
inson)  Jackson,  of  Irish  extraction,  who  came  to  America 
in  1765.  The  incidents  of  his  life  are  too  well  known  to 
allow  of  repetition  within  the  limits  of  this  sketch.  He 
was  the  guest  of  Salem  in  1833  when  a  great  reception 
was  accorded  him.  His  wife  was  Rachel  Richards,  whom 
he  married  in  his  early  youth.  President  Jackson  died 
at  his  home,  The  Hermitage,  8  June  1845. 

[See  Diet.  Am.  Biog.,  IX,  526 ;  Drake,  Diet.  Am. 
Biog.,  476;  Salem  Gazette,  28  June  1833.] 

31.  John  Glen  King,  1787-1857.  Oil  by  Frank  W. 

Benson  after  original  by  Charles  Osgood.  Canvas, 
30  in.  X  23%  in.  Waist  length  portrait  of  seated 
figure  facing  right.  Head  three-quarters  to  right, 
eyes  front,  dark  brown  hair  and  side  whiskers. 
High  collar,  black  stock,  frilled  shirt,  double- 
breasted  dark  coat.  Dark  gray  background.  See 
E.  I.  H.  C.,  LXXI,  242.  City  Hall. 

32.  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  1757-1834.  Oil  by  Charles 

Osgood  after  original  by  Samuel  Finley  Breese 
Morse.  Canvas,  41]/4  x  351/4  in.  Standing 
half-length  figure,  head  three-quarters  to  left,  eyes 
left,  curling  brown  hair.  High  collar,  white  stock, 
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dark  coat.  Holds  rolled  paper  in  right  hand.  Col¬ 
umn  to  left,  sky  back  of  head.  City  Hall. 

Marquis  de  Lafayette,  French  statesman,  was  born  6 
September  1757  in  Auvergne,  France,  the  son  of  Gilbert 
and  Marie  Louise  de  la  Riviere.  His  eventful  life,  his 
great  sympathy  for  the  cause  of  the  American  Colonies 
and  his  assistance  in  the  hour  of  their  need  are  well  known 
in  history.  His  wife  was  Marie  Adrienne  Franqoise  de 
Noailles,  whom  he  married  11  April  1774.  They  had 
one  son  who  was  the  recipient  of  the  honorary  degree  of 
A.  M.  from  Harvard  College  in  1824.  Lafayette  was 
the  honored  guest  of  the  city  of  Salem  29  October  1784 
and  again  31  August  1824.  He  was  then  lavishly  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  city  and  by  individuals.  He  died  in  Paris 
20  May  1834. 

[See  Fielding,  Diet.  Am.  Painters,  Sculptors  and  En¬ 
gravers,  248;  Diet.  Am.  Biog.,  X,  535;  Quinquennial 
Catalogue  of  Harvard  University  (1910),  677.1 

33.  Otis  Phillips  Lord,  1812-1884.  Oil  by  Frederick 
P.  Vinton.  Canvas,  5314  iii-  ^  Three- 

quarters  length  portrait  of  elderly  man.  Full  face, 
curling  gray  hair.  High  collar,  black  stock,  dark 
clothes,  large  linked  watch  chain  with  ornament. 
Right  leg  crossed  over  left.  Right  hand  holds 
paper  and  rests  on  thigh,  left  hand  and  arm  rest 
on  arm  of  dark  red  upholstered  chair.  Dark 
background.  Presented  by  the  Essex  Bar  Associ¬ 
ation  1881.  Essex  County  Superior  Court. 

Otis  Phillips  Ix)rd,  attorney,  was  bom  in  Ipswich  11 
July  1812,  the  son  of  Nathaniel  I^ord,  former  Register 
of  Probate  for  Essex  County,  and  his  wife  Eunice  (Kim¬ 
ball)  Lord.  Otis  P.  Lord  was  graduated  from  Amherst 
College  in  1832  and  from  Harvard  Law  School  in  1835 
and  was  that  same  year  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  begari 
the  practice  of  law  in  his  native  town  but  shortly  removed 
to  Salem,  where  in  1859  he  was  appointed  Associate  Jus¬ 
tice  of  the  Superior  Court  and  in  1875  was  promoted  to 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court.  This  latter  office  he  was, 
however,  obliged  to  resign  on  account  of  ill  health.  He 
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was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature  by  the  Whigs  of  Salem 
in  1846  and  served  in  the  House  for  several  terms.  In 
1854  at  the  close  of  the  session  he  was  presented  by  the 
members  of  the  House  with  a  beautiful  silver  memorial 
in  recognition  of  his  services  as  Speaker  of  that  body. 
Judge  Lord  ranked  among  the  foremost  advocates  in  Hew 
England.  As  a  Judge  his  course  was  always  impartial 
and  dignified  and  his  name  was  a  synonym  for  justice 
and  equity.  He  died  13  March  1884.  Judge  Lord  mar¬ 
ried,  9  October  1843,  at  Ipswich,  Elizabeth  W.  Farley, 
bom  12  November  1814,  the  daughter  of  Joseph  Farley 
of  Ipswich  and  his  wife  Abigail  (Cogswell)  Farley.  Mrs. 
Lord  died  10  December  1877  at  her  home  16  North 
Street,  Salem,  leaving  no  children. 

[See  Ipswich  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  I,  247,  II,  158,  284; 
Salem  C.  H.  Rec.,  XV,  49 ;  Salem  Gazette,  14  March 
1884;  Boston  Journal,  13  March  1884;  Jameson,  The 
Cogswells  in  America,  155.] 

34.  Abiel  Abbot  Low,  1811-1893.  Oil  by  unknown 
artist.  Canvas,  29]^  in.  x  24^^  in.  Waist  length 
portrait  of  elderly  man,  full  face,  gray  hair.  High 
collar,  narrow  black  bow  tie,  double-breasted  coat 
buttoned  up.  Dark  brown  background.  City  Hall. 

Abiel  Abbot  Low,  merchant  and  philanthropist,  was 
born  in  Salem  7  February  1811,  the  son  of  Seth  and  Mary 
(Porter)  Low.  Educated  in  Salem’s  public  schools  and 
the  Latin  Grammar  school,  Mr.  Low  entered  the  counting 
room  of  Joseph  Howard  &  Company  of  Salem  in  1825. 
They  were  merchants  in  the  South  American  trade  and 
from  them  Mr.  Tx)w  learned  much  which  was  of  great 
benefit  in  his  later  career.  In  1829  he  removed  to  Brook¬ 
lyn,  New  York.  He  sailed  for  Canton,  China,  in  1833 
and  almost  at  once  secured  a  place  as  clerk  with  Russell 
&  Company,  American  merchants.  He  was  admitted  to 
their  firm  in  1837  and  returned  to  New  York  to  engage 
in  the  China  trade.  He  built  many  of  his  own  ships, 
among  them  the  Oriental,  Penguin,  Contest,  Surprise, 
Houqua,  and  others.  A  later  purchase  of  the  Greal  Repub¬ 
lic,  the  Golden  Gate  and  the  Yokohama  enabled  him  to 
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carry  on  a  tremendous  business  in  the  Orient.  Misfor¬ 
tune  attended  Mr.  Low  on  several  occasions,  as  when  two 
of  his  vessels  were  burned  by  Confederate  privateers,  but 
upon  the  whole  he  was  successful  and  his  firm,  then  called 
A.  A.  Low  &  Brothers  was  well  known  for  its  immense 
foreign  trade.  To  his  adopted  city  of  Brooklyn  Mr.  Low 
gave  much  for  charitable  purposes,  but  he  did  not  forget 
the  city  of  his  birth.  His  benefactions  to  Salem  were 
generous.  He  established  the  A.  A.  Low  fund,  the  income 
of  which  was  to  be  used  for  the  assistance  of  young  men 
of  good  moral  character  to  obtain  a  college  education.  On 
16  March  1841,  Mr.  Low  married  Ellen  Almira,  the 
daughter  of  Josiah  Dow  of  Brooklyn,  by  whom  he  had 
four  children.  She  died  in  1850  and  the  next  year  on 
25  February,  he  married  as  his  second  wife,  Anna  Low, 
the  widow  of  his  brother,  William  Henry  Low,  and  the 
daughter  of  Mott  Bedell  of  Brooklyn.  They  had  one 
child.  Among  the  children  by  his  first  wife  was  the  Hon. 
Seth  Tx>w,  one  time  Mayor  of  Brooklyn,  and  later  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Columbia  College.  Mr.  Low  died  7  January 
1893  in  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

[See  Salem  Vii.  Rec.  (printed),  I,  530;  Salem  Gazette, 
30  July  1872,  17  December  1892,  9  January  1893;  Bos¬ 
ton  Transcript,  7  January  1893 ;  Diet  Am.  Biog.  XI,  445, 
449.] 

35.  Horace  Mann,  1796-1859.  Oil  by  J.  Harvey 
Young.  Oval  canvas,  36  in.  x  27  in.  Head  and 
shoulders,  face  turned  three-quarters  to  left.  White 
hair  worn  long,  eyes  to  left,  wears  spectacles. 
High  white  collar,  black  stock  tied  in  bow  knot, 
dark  coat.  Reddish  colored  drapery  in  background. 

Salem  State  Teachers  College. 

Horace  Mann,  noted  educator,  was  bom  at  Franklin, 
Massachusetts,  4  May  1796,  the  son  of  Thomas  and  Re¬ 
becca  (Stanley)  Mann.  Owing  to  insuflScient  funds  he 
was  obliged  to  procure  an  education  by  his  own  exertions 
and  so  far  succeeded  that  he  was  graduated  from  Brown 
University  with  high  honors  in  1819.  After  the  study 
of  law  and  admission  to  the  bar  he  practiced  at  Dedham 
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and  Boston.  A  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Legisla¬ 
ture,  first  in  the  House  and  then  in  the  Senate,  he  cov¬ 
ered  a  ten-year  period  of  public  service.  While  thus 
engaged  he  interested  himself  particularly  in  hills  for  the 
improvement  of  education  in  Massachusetts  and  worked 
diligently  to  arouse  public  spirit  along  these  lines.  In 
1838  he  edited  the  Common  School  J ournal  and  was  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  Five  months 
spent  in  foreign  travel  to  study  educational  conditions  in 
various  countries  broadened  his  outlook  and  increased  his 
already  distinguished  service  for  higher  education  in 
Massachusetts.  He  resigned  his  secretaryship  in  1848 
when  elected  to  the  United  States  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  as  an  anti-slavery  Whig,  and  in  1852  entered  the 
gubernatorial  contest  in  Massachusetts,  but  was  defeated. 
Mr.  Mann  was  then  called  to  the  presidency  of  Antioch 
College  at  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  in  which  position  he 
remained  until  a  short  time  before  his  death,  which 
occurred  at  Yellow  Springs  2  August  1859.  His  first 
wife,  whom  he  married  12  September  1830,  was  Char¬ 
lotte  Messer,  the  daughter  of  Asa  Messer,  President  of 
Brown  University,  and  his  wife,  Deborah  (Angell) 
Messer.  She  lived  but  two  years  and  died  childless.  He 
married  as  his  second  wife  on  1  May  1843,  Mary  Tyler 
Peabody,  born  in  Cambridge  16  November  1806,  the 
daughter  of  Nathaniel  and  Elizabeth  (Palmer)  Peabody, 
and  sister  of  Sophia  Amelia  Peabody,  who  married 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  Mrs.  Mann  bore  her  husband 
three  sons.  After  his  death  she  removed  to  Massachu¬ 
setts,  where  she  spent  much  time  in  writing.  She  was 
the  author  of  the  Life  of  Horace  Mann  and  other  works. 
She  died  at  Jamaica  Plain,  Massachusetts,  11  February 
1887. 

[See  Diet.  Am.  Biog.,  XII,  240,  245,  578 ;  Blake,  His¬ 
tory  of  Franhlin,  Mass.,  258 ;  Drake,  Diet.  Am.  Biog., 
595.] 

36.  William  Henky  Moody,  1853-1917.  Oil  by  un¬ 
known  artist.  Canvas,  40  in.  x  30  in.  Half  length 
seated  figure,  head  slightly  to  right,  eyes  front. 
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Dark  hair  parted  on  left  near  center,  full  mous¬ 
tache.  Upright  collar,  black  tie,  black  robe.  Hands 
rest  on  thighs.  Dark  brown  background. 

Essex  County  Law  Library. 

William  Henry  Moody,  Jurist  and  Cabinet  member, 
was  born  in  Newbury  23  December  1853,  the  son  of 
Henry  L.  and  Melissa  A.  (Emerson)  Moody.  His  par¬ 
ents  removed  to  Danvers  when  he  was  a  small  boy  and 
there  he  attended  the  public  schools.  He  was  graduated 
from  Phillips  Andover  Academy  in  1872  and  from  Har¬ 
vard  College  in  1876,  receiving  the  degree  of  A.  B.  cum 
laude.  He  attended  the  Harvard  Law  School  for  several 
months  and  after  some  experience  in  the  office  of  Richard 
H.  Dana,  Jr.,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1878.  His  first 
legal  practice  began  in  Haverhill,  where  he  was  associated 
with  Edwin  N.  Hill  and  later  Joseph  K.  Jenness.  He 
was  on  the  Haverhill  School  Board  for  three  years  and 
was  also  City  Solicitor.  In  1890  his  appointment  as  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney  preceded  his  election  to  the  Fifty-Fourth 
Congress,  where  he  succeeded  William  Cogswell  in  1895. 
Mr.  Moody’s  work  as  a  trial  lawyer  was  established  when 
he  took  part  in  the  famous  Lizzie  Borden  case  at  Fall 
River,  and  although  the  defendant  was  acquitted  his  tre¬ 
mendous  activities  gained  for  him  notable  recognition. 
His  term  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  1902  under  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt  developed  a  great  friendship  with  the  Pres¬ 
ident  and  in  1904  Mr.  Moody  received  the  appointment 
of  United  States  Attorney-General.  On  12  December 
1906  he  was  sworn  in  as  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  where  he  remained  but  four  years.  He  was  forced 
to  retire  on  account  of  ill  health  on  20  Novemlier  1910. 
He  then  retired  to  private  life  in  Haverhill,  where  he 
died,  unmarried,  2  July  1917. 

rSee  Dirt.  Am.  Biog.,  XIII,  107;  Outloolf  Magazine, 
5  May  1910;  Report  of  Sixty-First  Congress,  House  of 
Representatives,  No.  1621;  Boston  Evening  Transcript, 
9  March  1907,  2  July  1917.] 

37.  Ebenezek  Moselet,  1781-1854.  Oil  by  unknown 
artist.  Canvas,  30  in.  x  25  in.  Waist  length 
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seated  fi^re,  head  three-quarters  to  right,  eye5 
front.  Dark  brown  hair  and  side  whiskers,  bald 
on  top  of  head.  High  collar,  white  stock,  low-cut 
waistcoat,  dark  coat.  Back  of  red  chair  shows  on 
extreme  left.  Essex  County  Law  Library. 

Ebenezer  Moseley  was  bom  in  Windham,  Connecticut, 
21  November  1781,  the  son  of  Ebenezer  and  Martha 
(Strong)  Moseley.  He  was  graduated  from  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1802  and  read  law  with  various  prominent 
attorneys  in  Connecticut  and  other  states.  In  1805  he 
began  practice  in  Newburyport.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
War  of  1812  Mr.  Moseley  attracted  much  attention  by 
his  vigorous  denunciation  of  the  attitude  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  regarding  the  embargo  policy,  but  was  nevertheless 
elected  to  the  State  Senate  in  1821  and  1822,  and  was 
Colonel  of  the  Sixth  Regiment  of  the  Massachusetts  Mil¬ 
itia.  He  made  the  welcoming  address  to  Lafayette  on 
his  visit  to  Newburyport  and  was  always  much  in  demand 
us  an  orator,  lecturing  in  many  places.  He  was  an  incor¬ 
porator  of  the  Newburyport  Institution  for  Savings,  the 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  that  city  and  of  the 
Eastern  Stage  Company.  Active  in  the  temperance  cause, 
selectman  for  several  years  and  representing  his  city  in 
the  General  Court,  he  was  prominently  connected  also 
with  all  public  causes  in  Newburyport.  His  work  as  an 
advocate  in  many  civil  and  criminal  actions  attracted 
attention,  not  only  in  his  own  city  but  throughout  the 
state.  His  wife,  whom  he  married  17  June  1810,  was 
Mary  Ann  Oxnard,  bom  31  January  1787,  the  daughter 
of  Edward  and  Mary  (Fox)  Oxnard  of  Portland,  Maine. 
She  died  9  March  1840  and  was  the  mother  of  six  chil¬ 
dren  whose  births  are  recorded  in  Newbuiyport.  Mr. 
Moseley  died  28  August  1854. 

[See  Newburyport  Yit.  Rec.  (printed),  I,  271,  II,  327, 
726 ;  Currier,  Hist,  of  Newburyport,  I,  188,  416,  658, 
665,  II,  160,  170,  174,  272-274,  492 ;  New  Eng.  Hist, 
and  Gen,  Reg.  (1872),  XXVI,  8.] 

38.  Henry  P.  Moulton,  1844-1904.  Oil  by  Frank  W. 

Benson.  Canvas,  44  in.  x  36  in.  Half  length 
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Standing  figure,  full  face,  ruddy  complexion. 
Thick  brown  hair  parted  on  right  side,  low  white 
collar,  small  black  bow  tie,  dark  gray  coat.  Me¬ 
dium  gray  background.  Essex  County  Law  Library. 

Henry  P.  Moulton  was  born  at  North  Beverly  28  No¬ 
vember  1844,  the  son  of  Augustus  and  Julia  Ann 
(Pressey)  Moulton.  He  passed  through  the  Beverly 
schools  with  credit,  was  graduated  from  Amherst  College 
in  1865  and  read  law  with  the  Hon.  William  T).  North- 
end  in  Salem,  where  he  became  known  as  a  successful 
attorney.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1868.  Beverly 
chose  him  in  1870  as  Representative  to  the  State  Legis¬ 
lature  and  in  1882  he  became  District  Attorney  for  Essex 
County,  serving  one  term.  He  was  later  appointed  by 
President  McKinley  as  United  States  District  Attorney 
and  held  this  ofiice  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  for 
some  years  a  member  of  the  Boston  firm  of  Moulton, 
Casey,  Jones  and  Darling,  carrying  on  his  practice  in 
Salem  at  the  same  time.  His  wife  was  Harriet  E.  Stocker 
of  Beverly  and  they  were  the  parents  of  four  children. 
Mr.  Moulton  was  possessed  of  a  strong  physique  and  tire¬ 
less  industry.  His  practice  covered  a  period  of  thirty- 
five  years.  He  died  5  December  1904  at  his  home  10 
Mall  Street,  survived  by  his  wife,  who  removed  from 
Salem  in  1911. 

[See  Beverly  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  I,  233;  Salem  C.  H. 
Rec.,  XXI,  157 ;  Salem  Directories,  1903-1911;  Moulton. 
History  of  the  Moulton  Family,  37.1 

39.  William  Prescott  Mudge,  1839-1863.  Oil  by 
unknown  artist.  Canvas,  291^  in.  x  241^  in. 
Waist  length  figure,  full  face,  dark  brown  hair 
parted  on  left,  dark  complexion,  dark  blue  coat, 
brass  buttons.  Dark  brown  background. 

Slate  Armory. 

William  Prescott  Mudge  was  bom  in  Lynn,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  19  July  1839,  the  son  of  Samuel  Edwin  and 
Harriet  N.  (Safford)  Mudge.  He  was  commissioned  as 
First  Lieutenant  and  enlisted  in  the  Thirty-third  Regi¬ 
ment,  Ma.s8achnsetts  Volunteer  Infantry.  As  his  parents 
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had  removed  to  Boston  his  residence  at  the  time  of  enlist¬ 
ment  was  given  as  of  that  city,  where  he  was  employed 
as  a  clerk.  He  was  mustered  into  the  Army  7  August 
1862  and  served  as  adjutant.  He  was  in  engagements 
at  Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville  and  Beverly  Ford. 
He  received  a  shot  in  the  forehead  in  the  Battle  of  Gettys¬ 
burg,  but  binding  up  his  wound,  continued  with  his  com¬ 
pany  until  the  engagement  had  ended.  In  the  Battle  of 
Lookout  Mountain  near  Chattanooga,  lie  was  killed  29 
August  1863.  The  Colonel  of  his  regiment,  A.  C.  Maggi, 
thus  writes  of  Lieutenant  Mudge:  “Lookout  IMountain’s 
victory  took  him  young,  but  he  who  dies  for  liberty  has 
lived  enough.” 

[See  Lynn  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  I,  273;  Mass.  Civil 
War  Sol.,  Ill,  575;  Mudge,  The  Mudge  Genealogy,  280, 
340;  Boston  Directories,  1858-1861.] 

40.  William  Dummee  Nortiiend,  1823-1902.  Oil  by 
unknown  artist.  Canvas,  20  in.  x  16  in.  Head 
and  shoulders,  three-quarters  to  right,  eyes  front, 
gray  hair  parted  on  right.  Gray  moustache,  dark 
complexion,  high  collar,  black  bow  tie,  gray  suit. 
Very  dark  background.  Essex  County  Law  Library. 

William  Dummer  Horthend,  attorney-at-law,  was  bom 
26  February  1823  in  Newbury,  the  son  of  John  and  Anna 
(or  Nancy)  (Titcomb)  Northend.  A  graduate  from 
Dummer  Academy  and  Bowdoin  College,  he  studied  law 
with  Asahel  Himtington  in  Salem  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1845.  His  first  law  office  was  in  Peabody,  but 
he  soon  removed  to  Salem,  where  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  He  was  some  years  in  partnership  with 
George  F.  Choate,  but  later  he  became  associated  with 
his  son-in-law,  Charles  A.  Benjamin.  Mr.  Northend’s 
interests  were  many.  He  was  for  several  years  on  the 
Board  of  Overseers  of  Bowdoin  College,  President  of 
Dummer  Academy  and  of  the  Essex  Bar  Association  and 
in  1861  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate.  He  was 
many  times  orator  at  public  gatherings  and  also  wrote 
various  articles  upon  antiquarian  subjects  as  well  as  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  law.  He  was  a  personal  friend  of  Nathaniel 
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Hawthorne  and  a  member  of  the  Essex  Institute.  Pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  brilliant  mentality,  with  unusual  clarity  of 
vision,  he  was  called  upon  for  many  years  as  counsel  for 
the  defence  in  nearly  every  capital  case  in  Essex  County. 
His  wife  was  Susan  Stedman  Harrod,  bom  at  Newbury- 
port,  27  March  1827,  the  daughter  of  Benjamin  and 
Mary  Ann  ('Wheelwright)  Harrod.  They  were  married 
2  November  184(5  and  made  their  home  in  Salem,  where 
Mr.  Northend  died  29  Octolx'r  1902.  Mrs.  Northend 
lived  to  the  great  age  of  one  hundred  and  one  years,  and 
died  3  December  1928. 

[See  Salem.  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  I,  112;  Newbury  Vit. 
Rec.  (printed),  I,  354;  Newhuryporf  Vit.  Rec.  (printed), 
1,  180,  II,  217;  Salem  C.  H.  Rec.,  XXI,  106,  XXVII, 
184;  E.  I.  H.  C.  (1874),  XII,  79-81;  Salem  Register, 
30  October  1902 ;  Salem  Directory,  1903.] 

41.  Henry  Kemble  Oliver,  1800-1885.  Oil  by  un¬ 

known  artist.  Canvas,  261/^  in.  x  211/^  in.  Por¬ 
trait  of  elderly  man,  almost  full  face,  eyes  front. 
Gray  hair  worn  long  at  sides  of  head,  gray  beard, 
upper  lip  shaven.  Black  bow  tie,  low-cut  vest, 
black  coat.  Dark  brown  background.  See  E.  I. 
H.  C.,  LXXI,  325.  City  Hall. 

42.  Elizabeth  Ropes  Orne,  1818-1842.  Oil  by  James 

Frothingham,  painted  about  1821.  Canvas,  41V^ 
in.  X  34^  in.  Full  length  portrait  of  a  child, 
walking  toward  right,  head  turned  to  left  to  look 
at  a  butterfly.  Light  brown  hair  parted  in  center, 
low-cut  short  sleeved  white  dress,  blue  satin  shoes 
with  gold  buckles.  Left  hand  pointing  to  left. 
Right  hand  touches  iris,  growing  with  other  flowers 
at  lower  right.  Hollyhock  in  bloom  at  lower  left. 
Landscape  background.  Ropes  Memorial. 

[See  references  for  No.  43  in  this  series.] 

43.  Elizabeth  Ropes  Orne,  1818-1842.  Oil  by  un¬ 

known  artist,  painted  about  1839.  Canvas,  29  in. 
X  24  in.  Seated  waist  length  figure.  Head  slightly 
to  left,  eyes  front,  dark  brown  hair  parted  in  cen- 
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ter,  dark  brown  eyes,  low-cut  gray  silk  dress,  frilled 
edging,  short  puffed  sleeves.  Right  hand  rests  on 
arm  of  red  upholstered  chair,  left  forearm  shows 
in  lower  right  corner.  Ropes  Memorial. 

Elizabeth  Ropes  Orne  was  born  27  February  1818,  the 
only  child  of  Joseph  and  Sally  Fiske  (Ropes)  Orne.  She 
died,  unmarried,  in  Salem,  8  March  1842.  One  said  of 
her,  “A  lady  of  great  benevolence  and  uncommon  purity 
of  character.” 

[See  Salem  Vil.  Rec.  (printed),  II,  124,  VI,  103; 
E.  I.  H.  C.  (1865),  VII,  200;  Salem  Register,  14  March 
1842.] 

44.  Joseph  Oene,  1796-1818.  Oil  by  unknown  artist, 

painted  on  press-board.  Dimensions,  12  in.  x  10 
in.  Seated  waist  length  figure  of  young  man, 
head  slightly  to  left,  eyes  front.  Brown  hair  and 
short  side  whiskers  brushed  toward  face,  heavy 
eyebrows,  dark  brown  eyes.  White  stock,  high 
collared  dark  coat.  Left  arm  over  back  of  red 
upholstered  chair.  Dark  warm  gray  background. 

Ropes  Memorial. 

[See  references  for  No.  45  in  this  series.] 

45.  Joseph  Oene,  1796-1818.  Oil  by  Abel  Nichols. 

Canvas,  30^  in.  x  25  in.  Head  slightly  to  left, 
eyes  front,  brown  hair  brushed  toward  face  at  side 
of  head.  White  stock,  dark  clothes,  index  finger 
of  right  hand  in  book.  Warm  dark  background. 

Ropes  Memorial. 

Joseph  Ome  was  bom  31  January  1796  in  Salem,  the 
son  of  William  and  Abigail  (Ropes)  Ome.  He  was 
named  for  his  uncle.  Dr.  Joseph  Ome,  a  well-known  phy¬ 
sician  of  Salem.  On  19  May  1817  he  married  his’ cousin, 
Sally  Fiske  Ropes,  bom  in  Salem,  11  May  1795,  the 
daughter  of  Nathaniel  Ropes  and  his  first  wife,  Sarah 
(Putnam)  Ropes.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege  in  1815  and  from  the  Harvard  Divinity  School  in 
1818.  Mr.  Ome  died  in  his  young  manhood  1  September 
1818,  survived  by  his  wife  and  one  child.  Mrs.  Orne 
became  blind  in  her  later  years,  but  bore  this  affliction 
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with  great  patience.  She  died  28  March  1876  in  the 
mansion  house  on  Essex  Street,  formerly  occupied  by  her 
grandfather,  Judge  Ropes. 

[See  Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  II,  252,  IV,  217 ; 
E.  I.  H.  C.  (1865),  VII,  149,  200,  (1866),  VIII,  50; 
Salem  Register,  30  March  1876;  Perley,  I,  346;  Bentley, 
Diary,  IV,  544.] 

46.  Sally  Fiske  (Ropes)  Orne,  1795-1876.  Oil  by 

unknown  artist  painted  on  press-board.  Dimen¬ 
sions  12  in.  X  10  in.  Half  length  seated  figure 
facing  right.  Head  tilted  slightly  back  to  left, 
eyes  front,  dark  brown  hair  parted  in  center,  hair 
curled  at  side  and  braided  coil  on  top  of  head  with 
tortoise-shell  comb.  Circular  plaited  ruff  on  black 
.silk  dress.  Dull  red  cashmere  shawl.  Back  of 
blue  upholstered  chair  shows  upon  dark  warm 
gray  background.  Ropes  Memorial.. 

[See  references  for  Joseph  Orne,  No.  45,  in  this  series.] 

47.  Sally  Fiske  (Ropes)  Orne,  1795-1876.  Oil  by 

Abel  Nichols.  Canvas,  30  in.  x  25  in.  Half 
length  portrait,  head  turned  slightly  to  right,  eyes 
front,  brown  hair  parted  in  center.  Wears  linen 
cap  with  wide  black  ribbon  tied  under  chin.  Frilled 
linen  collar,  dark  dress,  dull  red  shawl  around 
shoulders  and  over  left  arm  which  rests  on  arm 
of  chair.  Dark  background.  Ropes  Memorial. 

[See  references  for  Joseph  Orne,  No.  45,  in  this  series.] 

48.  William  Orne.  1752-1815.  Oil  portrait  painted  on 

panel,  said  to  be  copy  of  original  by  Gilbert  Stuart, 
owned  by  Eliza  Ome  White  of  Brookline,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  great  granddaughter  of  William  Orne. 
Dimensions  25%  in.  x  21^  in.  Head  and  shoul¬ 
ders,  three-quarters  to  left,  eyes  left.  Fair  hair 
brushed  toward  face,  fair  complexion.  High  col¬ 
lar,  white  stock,  dark  high  collared  coat.  Dark 
background.  See  E.  I.  H.  C.  (1935),  LXXI, 
331.  Ropes  Memorial. 


{To  he  continued) 
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79  Joseph  (John,  John,  John,  Robert)  of  Hamp¬ 
stead,  N.  H. ;  b.  4  Dec.  1775,  Hampstead ;  d.  6  Aug.  1854, 
Hampstead;  m.  (1)  22  April  1802  Nabby  Kimball,  b. 
1779;  d.  5  April  1803;  dau.  of  Nathaniel  and  Susannah 
(Sawyer)  Kimball,  Plaistow.  (2)  9  July  1807,  Hamp¬ 
stead,  Margaret  McKensey,  b.  at  Derry,  N.  H. ;  d.  May 
1865,  Hampstead. 

Child  by  wife  Nabby ; 

i  Abigail,  b.  31  March  1803 ;  d.  8  Sept.  1804. 

Children  by  wife  Margaret : 

162  ii  John,  b.  9  Dec.  1808. 

iii  Nabby  Kimball,  b.  8  June  1810 ;  d.  26  April  1833 ;  nnm. 
ir  Caboline,  b.  21  May  1820 ;  m.  John  N.  BojTiton ;  no  c. 

163  Y  (Joseph  James,  b.  2  Sept.  1828. 

vi  |Mabgabet  Ann,  b.  2  Sept.  1828;  m.  Loren  Flanders; 
no  chn. 

80  Sarah  (John,  John,  John,  Robert)  of  Goshen, 
N.  H. ;  b.  6  Aug.  1778,  Hampstead,  N.  H. ;  d.  May  1826; 
m.  5  Feb.  1799,  Jonathan  Badger  of  Kingston,  N.  H. 

Children 

i  William,  b.  —  Dec.  1799,  Danville,  N.  H. ;  d.  25  Dec. 

1882 ;  m.  Hannah  Dodge  Keddington ;  6  chn. 

ii  Stephen,  b.  24  Apr.  1803 ;  d.  7  Sept.  1875 ;  m.  Sabina 

Lee;  went  to  Illinois;  6  chn. 

iii  IjOIS,  b.  - ;  d.  9  July  1827;  m.  Col.  Jacob  Redding- 

ton  (?)  ;  no  chn. 

Tradition  gives  Sarah  a  second  husband, - Glidden, 

and  a  third.  Deacon  Perkins. 

81  James  (John,  John,  John,  Robert)  of  Hampstead, 
N.  H. ;  b.  25  Feb.  1782,  Hampstead;  d.  1  Nov.  1855, 
Hampstead;  m.  (1)  12  April  1804,  Anna  Kimball,  b.  5 
Jan.  1783,  Plaistow,  N.  H. ;  d.  14  March  1828,  Hamp- 
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stead;  dau.  of  Nathaniel  and  Susanna  (Sawyer)  Kim¬ 
ball.  (2)  10  March  1829,  Derry,  N.  H.,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
(Webster)  Cross,  b.  22  July  1791;  d.  20  Dec.  1867, 
Hampstead;  dau.  of  Jesse  and  Abifjail  (Eaton)  Webster, 
of  Derry. 

Children  by  wife  Anna  Kimball: 

i  Daughter,  b.  7  April  1805;  d.  19  April  1805. 

164  ii  Horatio  Gates  Kimball,  b.  11  March  1808,  Saco,  Me. 

iii  Almira  Ann,  b.  15  May  1810;  d.  6  Dec.  1832. 

iv  James  Albert,  b.  11  March  1812;  m.  Louise  Heath. 

165  ▼  Harriet  Newell,  b.  12  April  1816. 

166  vi  Lois,  b.  4  Sept.  1821. 

▼ii  Susanna  Sawyer,  b.  24  Sept.  1825;  d.  12  Nov.  1841. 

The  tombstone  reads  “James  Calef,  Esquire.” 

82  Joseph  (John,  William,  John,  Robert)  of  King¬ 
ston,  N.  H. ;  b.  5  May  1756,  Kingston;  d.  22  Oct.  1836, 
Kingston;  m.  (1)  28  June  1781,  Miriam  Bartlett,  b.  19 
June  1758,  Kingston;  d.  27  Aug.  1785;  dau.  of  Gover¬ 
nor  Josiah  and  Mary  (Bartlett)  Bartlett.  (2)  23  Sept. 
1789,  Molly  Hook,  b.  13  July  1762,  Kingston;  d.  9  Oct. 
1790;  dau.  of  Humphrey  and  Hannah  (Philbrick)  Hook, 
Sandown.  (3)  18  July  1792,  Susanna  Bachellor,  b.  17 
Jan.  1766;  d.  before  1848;  dau.  of  Nathaniel  and  Su¬ 
sanna  (Gale)  Bachellor,  East  Kingston. 

Children  bom  at  Kingston,  by  wife  Miriam: 

167  i  Josiah,  b.  21  May  1782. 

168  ii  Miriam,  b.  20  May  1784. 

iii  Judith,  b.  - ;  d.  before  1806  (?) 

Children  by  wife  Susanna : 

iv  Moses  Hook,  b.  9  April  1798 ;  d.  age  5  years. 

169  V  John  Pierce  Barnard,  b.  15  Sept.  1801. 

Joseph  was  a  private  in  Capt.  Philip  Tilton’s  com¬ 
pany,  Col.  Poore’s  Regiment,  in  1775,  and  served  in  the 
Revolutionary  Armv. 

Miriam  Bartlett’s  father  was  Dr.  Josiah  Bartlett,  the 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

83  Mary  (John,  William,  John,  Robert)  of  Pem¬ 
broke  and  Chester,  N.  H. ;  b.  19  Jan.  1758,  Kingston, 
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N.  H. ;  d.  20  May  1837,  Chester;  m.  11  Dec.  1780, 
Zaccheus  Colby,  b.  1742,  Newton,  N.  H. ;  d.  10  Aug. 
1822,  Chester;  son  of  Zaccheus  and  Mary  (Eastman) 
Colby. 

Children  bom  at  Pembroke : 

i  John,  b.  6  Oct.  1784;  d.  20  .March  1870;  unm. 

ii  Samvel,  b.  4  Oct.  1786;  m.  Lydia  Coult. 

iii  Maby,  b.  17  Dec.  1788;  d.  29  Dec.  1815;  unm. 

iv  Hannah,  b.  13  Jan.  1791 ;  d.  imm. 

V  SAmvH,  b.  2  April  1793 ;  d.  March  1835 ;  m.  Dr.  Nathan 
Plummer. 

vi  Zaccheus,  b.  25  May  1 796 ;  d.  24  Dec.  1860 ;  m.  Marj" 
Coult. 

vii  Judith,  b.  10  Jan.  1799;  d.  25  Feb.  1825. 

Mary  Calef  Colby’s  husband,  Zaccheus,  had  been  her 
father’s  apprentice  in  the  tannery  at  Kingston.  He  gave 
up  the  trade,  however,  went  to  Dummer  Academy  and 
to  Dartmouth,  came  back  to  marry’^  his  master’s  daughter, 
and  was  settled  as  minister  in  Pembroke.  When  called 
by  the  church  in  Chester,  he  wrote  a  long  letter  on  the 
question  then  troubling  the  ecclesiastical  world  —  the 
baptism  of  children  whose  parents  had  been  baptized  but 
were  not  in  full  communion  with  the  church  —  the  “half 
way  covenant.”  He  writes :  “If  I  should  be  active  in  the 
admission  of  any  in  this  way,  while  I  verily  believe  it  is 
wrong,  to  me  it  would  be  a  sin.  God  would  hide  his  face 
from  me  and  I  should  be  troubled ;  nor  could  you  put  your 
confidence  in  a  man  who  would  sin  against  his  own  under¬ 
standing.”  Yet  with  extraordinary  tolerance  he  holds 
that  others  may  be  of  a  different  opinion  and  he  will  not 
“attempt  to  hurt  their  minds  or  lord  it  over  their  con¬ 
sciences.” 

The  Colby’s  Chester  homestead  had  been  Governor 
Wentworth’s  farm.  Judith  was  a  missionary  to  the  Osage 
Indians  at  Harmony  Station,  in  southern  New  Hamp¬ 
shire. 

84  Hannah  (John,  William,  John,  Robert)  of  Kings¬ 
ton,  N.  IT.;  b.  4  March  1760,  Kingston;  d.  16  March 
1841 ;  m.  28  Dec.  1780,  Rev.  Elihu  Thayer,  D.  D.,  b.  18 
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March  1746,  Braintree,  Mass.;  d,  3  April  1812,  Kings¬ 
ton;  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Mary  (Faxon)  Thayer. 

Children : 

i  Maby,  b.  24  Feb.  1782;  m.  Joseph  Rowe,  East  Kings¬ 

ton. 

ii  Nathaniel,  b.  6  Aug.  1783 ;  m.  Mary  Sanborn,  East 

Kingston. 

iii  Judith,  b.  26  Feb.  1785 ;  unm. 

iv  Hannah,  b.  29  July  1787 ;  d.  March  1829 ;  unm. 

V  Samuel  Calef,  b.  21  July  1789 ;  unm. 

vi  Sabah,  b.  16  Aug.  1792 ;  m.  Moses  Peaslee,  Lancaster, 
Mass. 

Tii  John,  b.  4  Aug.  1795;  d.  10  Dec.  1831;  unm. 

viii  Mabtha,  b.  14  .Tune  1798;  d.  20  Sept.  1821;  m.  Nathan¬ 
iel  Brown. 

ix  Calvin,  b.  29  .July  1800;  d.  young. 

X  Elihu,  b.  25  Aug.  1802;  d.  1834,  (ToflFs  Falls;  m.  Jane 
E.  Underhill. 

xi  Calvin,  b.  20  June  1805;  m.  Sarah  W.  (Fiske)  Grout; 
3  chn. 

Hannah  married  the  brilliant  young  clergyman  who 
had  been  ordained  over  the  church  in  Kingston  in  1776, 
and  who  was  to  be  its  devoted  minister  for  thirty-six 
years.  Part  of  the  “Huntoon  Place”  had  come  to  her  as 
her  father’s  legacy  and  there  the  family  lived.  Her  hus¬ 
band  was  “a  graduate  of  the  New  Jersey  College.”  Dart¬ 
mouth  gave  him  the  degree  of  D.  D.  in  1807.  A  volume 
of  his  sermons  was  published  after  his  death.  “He  was 
eminent  for  humility  and  zeal  and  fidelity  in  the  cause 
of  his  Master,  and  was  universally  beloved  and  respected.” 

85  John  (John,  William,  John,  Robert)  of  Pembroke 
and  Goshen,  N.  H. ;  b.  23  Sept.  1762,  Kingston,  N.  H. ; 
d.  20  Aug.  1841,  Goshen;  m.  27  Nov.  1788,  Abigail 

Bartlett,  b.  - ;  d.  after  1839;  dau.  of  Richard  and 

Abigail  (Belknap)  Bartlett,  Pembroke. 

Children : 

i  Abigail,  b.  - ;  d.  1840,  Lowell,  Mass.;  unm. 

ii  Salome,  b.  - ;  d.  at  seventeen. 

iii  Helena,  b. - ;  m.  Ruggles  Watkins,  Warner,  N.  H., 

and  Lowell;  chn. 


AMOS  CALEF 
1769  -  1856 


From  a  portrait  in  possession  of  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Brown,  of  Salem 
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J ohn  prepared  for  college  with  his  sister  Hannah’s  hus¬ 
band,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thayer,  in  Kingston.  He  graduated 
at  Dartmouth  in  1786,  but  on  account  of  health  had  to 
give  up  his  plans  to  become  a  doctor.  He  kept  a  tavern 
in  Pembroke  for  a  few  years,  then  took  up  farming  on 
land  in  Goshen  left  him  by  his  father.  Colonel  John  (41). 
For  two  sessions  he  was  the  town’s  representative  at  the 
General  Court. 

86  Amos  (John,  William,  John,  Robert)  of  Goshen 
and  Pembroke,  K.  H. ;  b.  1  July  1769,  Kingston,  H.  H. ; 
d.  1  July  1856,  Gloucester,  Mass.;  m.  March  1803,  Pem¬ 
broke,  Phebe  Bartlett,  b.  23  Nov.  1777 ;  d.  20  March 
1847,  Gloucester;  dau.  of  Stephen  and  Hannah  (Belk¬ 
nap)  Bartlett,  Pembroke. 

Children  bom  at  Goshen : 

i  Nancy  Bartlett,  b.  17  Sept.  1804 ;  d.  14  Feb.  1832, 

Andover,  N.  H. ;  \inm. 

170  ii  John  Church,  b.  29  July  1806. 

iii  Samuel  T.,  b.  15  Jan.  1809;  d.  22  Nov.  1845,  Balti¬ 

more,  Md. ;  m.  23  Aug.  1833,  Emily  Williams,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

iv  Mary  Jane,  b.  3  Aug.  1812;  d.  1878;  m.  12  Dec.  1839, 

Benjamin  Haskell,  Rockport,  Mass. ;  no  chn. 

Amos  had  a  farm  of  250  acres  in  Goshen,  next  his  sis¬ 
ter,  Hannah  Thayer.  A  portrait  of  Amos  is  owned  by 
descendants  of  John  Church  Calef. 

87  Robert  (John,  William,  John,  Robert)  of  Kings¬ 
ton,  N.  H. ;  b.  26  Feb.  1772,  Kingston;  d.  20  Oct.  1838; 
m.  25  May  1802,  Kingston,  Polly  Sleeper,  b.  19  Oct. 
1781,  Kingston;  d.  15  July  1855;  dau.  of  Richard  and 
Martha  (Fifield)  Sleeper. 

Children  bom  at  Kingston ; 

171  i  John,  b.  10  March  1803. 

ii  Mary  Jane,  b.  2  May  1805 ;  m.  1842,  Plaistow,  Tilton 

French;  no  chn. 

172  iii  Samuel,  b.  22  Jan.  1810. 

173  iv  Eliza  Ann,  b.  10  June  1814. 

Robert  was  a  farmer. 
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88  William  (William,  William,  John,  Robert)  of 
Salisbury,  N.  H. ;  b.  abt.  1761,  Kingston,  N.  H. ;  d.  5 
Dec.  1843 ;  m.  29  Dec.  1785,  Hannah  Eastman,  b.  12 
Feb.  1764,  Kingston;  d.  13  April  1823;  dau.  of  Edward 
and  Anna  (Judkins)  Eastman,  Salisbury. 

Children  bom  at  Salisbury: 

174  i  William,  b.  4  Sept.  1786. 

175  ii  John,  b.  27  Jan.  1788. 

176  iii  Hannah,  b.  13  March  1790. 

177  iv  Polly,  b.  6  Dec.  1791. 

V  Nancy,  b.  2  April  1794;  d.  13  June  1867,  Lowell,  Mass.; 
unm. 

Ti  Moses,  b.  3  July  1796;  d.  10  Jan.  1797. 

vii  Moses,  b.  28  Oct.  1797 ;  d.  6  Nov.  1828,  Worcester ;  m. 

Clementina  Clement  of  Worcester;  dau.,  name  not 
known. 

viii  Susannah,  b.  17  Jan.  1800;  d.  9  Aug.  1802. 
ix  Samuel,  b.  30  Nov.  1802;  d.  31  Aug.  1804. 

178  X  Henry,  b.  10  June  1804. 

179  xi  Samuel  Eastman,  b.  24  Nov.  1806. 

xii  Susanna,  b.  24  April  1808;  d.  1878,  Lowell;  unm. 

William  was  a  farmer. 

89  Jonathan  (William,  William,  John,  Robert)  of 
Salisbury,  K.  H. ;  b.  1764,  Kingston,  N.  H. ;  d.  18  April 
1851,  Salisbury;  m.  5  Feb.  1794,  Hannah  Garland,  b.  5 
Sept.  1767 ;  d.  8  July  1869  “aet  102  years”;  dau.  of  En¬ 
sign  Moses  and  Mehitable  (Sleeper)  Garland,  Kingston, 
K.  H. 

Children : 

i  David,  b.  abt.  1795;  d.  18  July  1815;  unm. 

180  ii  John,  b.  28  Oct.  1797. 

181  iii  Moses,  b.  abt.  1800. 

182  iv  Joseph,  b.  1802. 

183  V  James,  b.  28  Oct.  1804. 

Jonathan  was  a  farmer. 

90  Moses  (William,  William,  John,  Robert)  of  Bos- 

cawen,  N.  H.  (part  called  Webster)  ;  b.  abt.  1768,  Kings¬ 
ton,  K.  H. ;  d.  abt.  1794;  m. - ,  Polly  (Haney)  Lover- 
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ing,  dau.  of  Benjamin  and  -  (Thorne)  Lovering, 

Kingston. 

Children  bom  at  Boscawen : 

i  Nancy,  b.  - ;  d.  young. 

184  ii  Nancy,  b.  29  March  1788. 

iii  Polly,  b. - ;  d.  young. 

iv  Eliza,  b. - ;  d.  young. 

185  V  Moses,  b.  posthumous. 

Moses  was  a  farmer,  one  of  the  petitioners  in  1791  that 
a  new  town,  Bristol,  be  set  off  from  Boscawen.  In  that 
same  year  he  paid  $43,  a  goodly  sum  after  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  for  pew  30  in  the  new  meeting  house. 

91  Elizabeth  (William,  William,  John,  Robert)  of 
Boscawen,  N.  H. ;  b.  7  July  1772,  Salisbury,  N.  H. ;  d. 
15  April  1841 ;  m.  2  April  1800,  Nathaniel  H.  Couch, 
b.  5  Nov.  1779;  d.  10  July  1844;  son  of  Benjamin  and 
Rachel  (Heath)  Couch,  Boscawen. 

Children : 

i  Nancy  Adams,  b.  15  Jan.  1801 ;  d.  2  Nov.  1874 ;  m. 

Amos  Stone,  Canterbury,  N.  H. ;  chn. 

ii  Polly,  b.  8  Dec.  1805 ;  d.  27  Dec.  1823 ;  unm. 

iii  John  Gilman,  b.  26  April  1809 ;  m.  Eliza  Clark  Calef 
(186). 


92  David  (William,  William,  John,  Robert)  of  Salis¬ 
bury,  N.  H. ;  b.  30  Oct.  1774,  Salisbury;  d.  14  June  1857, 
Salisbury;  m.  25  Nov.  1807,  Sarah  Jones,  b.  1  Sept. 
1785,  Canaan,  N.  H. ;  d.  31  May  1867 ;  dau.  of  John  and 
Elizabeth  (Clark)  Jpnes. 


Children  born  in  Salisbury : 

i  Nancy’  Powell,  b.  24  Feb.  1809;  m.  Garland  Calef 


186 

187 


188 


ii 

iii 

iv 

V 

vi 

vii 

viii 


(189). 

Sarah  J.,  b.  12  Feb.  1811;  d.  6  Feb.  1845;  unm. 
Eliza  Clark,  b.  1  Maj'  1813. 

Mary  J.,  b.  28  July  1815. 

David,  b.  25  Sept.  1817;  d.  18  Sept.  1844,  Baltimore, 
Md. ;  unm. 

Edgar  )  „ 

Edwin  \  ® 

Daniei  j.,  b.  31  Jan.  1824. 
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David  had  his  father’s  homestead. 

Stones  to  David,  Sarah,  and  the  daughter  Sarah  stand 
in  the  old  graveyard,  Salisbury. 

Two  daughters  were  married  to  Calef  cousins, — Nancy 
to  Garland  Calef;  Eliza  to  John  Couch,  son  of  the  aunt 
whose  name  she  bore,  Eliza  Calef  Couch. 

93  Daniel  (William,  William,  John,  Robert)  of  Bos- 
cawen,  N.  H. ;  b.  lY  Jan.  1777,  Salisbury,  N.  H. ;  d.  22 
April,  1835;  m.  5  Jan.  1800,  Asenath  Garland,  b.  17 
Sept.  1782,  Salisbury;  d.  29  May  1865;  dau.  of  Ensign 
Moses  and  Mehitable  (Sleeper)  Garland,  Salisbury. 

Child : 

189  i  Gabland,  b.  5  Jan.  1802. 

Asenath  was  the  sister  of  Hannah  Garland,  who  mai^ 
ried  Daniel’s  brother,  Jonathan  Calef  (89).  Daniel’s 
farm  had  belonged  to  another  brother,  Moses. 

94  Elizabeth  (Joseph,  William,  John,  Robert)  of 
Bethel,  Maine;  b.  1  Oct.  1767,  Kingston,  N.  H. ;  d.  13 

Nov.  1828,  Bethel;  m. - ,  John  Walker,  b.  abt.  1763; 

d.  Jan.  1829. 

Children : 

i  James,  b.  8  Jnly  1791;  d.  7  Dec.  1866,  Bethel;  m., 
1822,  Hannah  Jackman  Barker. 

ii  Joseph  Calef,  b.  12  Jan.  1793 ;  m.  July  1824,  Lucinda 
Haley,  Waterford,  Me. 

iii  Hannah,  b.  12  March  1796;  d.  22  Aug.  1868,  Bethel; 
m.  abt.  1819,  Isaac  Pressey,  Mercer,  Me. 

W  Abiel,  b.  - ;  m.  Aemina  Stevens,  Berlin,  N.  H. 

T  Ruth,  b.  May  1800 ;  d.  1845,  Concord,  N.  H. ;  unm. 

vi  Eliza  Calef,  b.  Aug.  1802 ;  d.  1835,  Bethel ;  unm. 

vii  Charles,  b.  Aug.  1808;  d.  Jan.  1850;  m.  (1)  Louisa 

Barker;  (2)  Lavinia  Barker,  Lowell,  Me.(?) 

95  Nathaniel  (Joseph,  William,  John,  Robert)  of 
East  Plainfield,  N.  H. ;  b.  26  Oct,  1769,  Kingston,  N.  H. ; 
d.  29  April  1844;  m.  (1)  1790,  Elizabeth  Hall,  b.  16  Dec. 
1770,  Salisbury;  d.  28  Jan.  1819;  dau.  of  David  and 
Mehitable  Hall;  (2)  1821,  Sarah  Pettingill  Little. 

Children  by  wife  Elizabeth: 

i  John,  b.  14  Peb.  1791 ;  d.  13  Feb.  1805. 
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190  ii  Mehitable,  b.  6  March  1793. 

191  iii  Hannah,  b.  27  March  1795. 

192  iv  Nathaniel,  b.  10  April  1797. 

193  V  Mary,  b.  18  April  1801. 

194  vi  Abigail,  b.  23  May  1803. 

195  vii  John  Hali.,  b.  21  Dec.  1805. 

196  viii  Sabah,  b.  28  Feb.  1808. 

197  ix  Drushxa  S.,  b.  9  Dec.  1810. 

198  X  Betsy,  b.  28  Nov.  1815. 

xi  Samuel,  b.  - ;  of  Beardstown,  HI. 

xii  Lucinda,  b.  - ;  m.  Charles  Harrington,  E.  Plain- 

field;  5  chn. 

Deacon  Nathaniel  served  in  Capt.  Joseph  Kimball’s 
company,  War  of  1812. 

96  Lois  (Joseph.  William,  John,  Robert)  of  King¬ 
ston  and  Hanover,  N.  H.,  Chelsea  and  Corinth,  Vt. ;  b. 

4  Dec.  1770,  Kingston;  d.  Nov,  1844,  Chelsea,  buried 
Corinth  Center;  m.  11  Jan.  1796,  Samuel  Martin,  b. 
Goffstown,  N.  H.,  1759;  d.  26  Nov.  1847;  son  of  Jona¬ 
than  and  Sarah  (Quinby)  Martin,  Bradford,  Vt. 

Children : 

i  Roswell  S.,  b.  -  1806;  d.  -  at  sea;  m.  Lydia 

Hadley,  Weare,  N.  H. ;  lived  at  Sandwich,  N,  H. ; 

6  chn. 

ii  Solon,  b.  8  July  1808,  Hanover,  N.  H. ;  d,  9  Nov.  1878, 

W.  Fair  lee,  Vt. ;  m.  (1)  Eliza  Dascomb,  (2)  Mrs. 
Nancy  (Darrah)  Colby;  Congregational  minister; 

7  chn. 

iii  Caroline,  b.  -  1814;  d.  - ;  m.  6  Apr.  1842,  Rev. 

Charles  Boswell,  Corinth. 

iv  Maria,  b.  abt.  1818;  d.  Sept.  1848;  m.  25  Feb.  1845, 

W.  Fairlee,  Benjamin  Niles. 

Samuel  Martin’s  first  wife  is  given  as  Sarah  Collins. 
She  had  two  children,  Abigail  and  Mary.  There  are 
four  others,  Betsy,  Louisa,  Samuel  Jr.,  and  Jesse,  but  no 
birth  dates  for  these  have  been  found,  so  that  whether 
they  are  the  children  of  Sarah  Collins  or  of  Lois  Calef  is 
in  question. 

97  Joseph  (Joseph,  William,  John,  Robert)  of  Salis¬ 
bury,  N.  H. ;  Washington,  Vt. ;  b.  3  Jan.  1773,  Kingston, 
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N.  H. ;  d.  24  July  1824,  Salisbury;  m.  12  Nov,  1796, 
Esther  Stevens,  b.  12  May  1773,  Salisbury;  d.  12  Nov. 

1859,  Washington;  dau.  of  Major  Ebenzer  and  - 

Stevens. 

Children  born  at  Washington : 

199  i  Cutting  Stevens,  b.  27  Nov.  1796. 

200  ii  Benjamin  Pettinoill,  b.  21  Oct.  1798. 

201  iii  Nancy,  b.  15  March  1801. 

202  iv  Hannah,  b.  1  Dec.  1802. 

203  V  Nehemiah  Stoey,  b.  27  March  1804. 

204  vi  Joseph,  b.  17  Dec.  1805. 

vii  William,  b.  13  Nov.  1807 ;  d.  17  Aug.  1828. 
viii  Wabren  Habrison,  b.  28  July  1810;  d.  “ae  14.” 

205  lx  Hibam,  b.  30  Dec.  1813. 

206  X  Eleanor,  b.  15  March  1815. 

207  xi  Esther,  b.  28  Aug.  1816. 

In  the  Washington,  Vt.,  town  records  is  this  note 
which  reveals  something  of  Joseph.  He  may  have  been 
swearing  off  church  taxes  for  it  reads:  “I  do  not  agree 
in  religious  opinion  with  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  parish,  as  the  case  may  be.” 

98  Hannah  (Joseph,  William,  John,  Robert)  of 

Salisbury,  N.  H. ;  b.  4  Nov.  1774,  Kingston,  N.  H. ;  d. 

1851;  m.  7  Feb.  1797,  Ezra  Meloon,  b.  1771;  d.  - ; 

son  of  Nathaniel  and  Bathsheba  Meloon. 

Children : 

i  Nathaniel,  d.  young, 
ii  John,  d.  young. 

iii  Hannah,  d.  young. 

iv  Ezra,  b.  10  July  1809 ;  d.  22  Sept.  1866 ;  m.  23  July 

1835,  Lucinda  Tucker;  no  chn. 

99  Rebecca  (Joseph,  William,  John,  Robert)  of 

Hanover,  N.  H. ;  b.  26  Jan.  1779,  Kingston,  N.  H. ;  d. 
17  Sept.  1836,  Hanover;  m.  25  Oct.  1798,  John  Huntoon, 
b.  15  July  1773,  Kingston;  d.  26  Nov.  1838,  Andover, 
Til. ;  son  of  Benjamin  and -  (Webster)  Huntoon. 

Children  born  at  Hanover: 

i  Philip,  b.  24  Feb.  1799;  m.  4  May  1820,  Polly  Eaton, 
Enfield,  N.  H. 
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ii  Hannah,  b.  29  Jan.  1801;  d.  1851;  m.  (1)  1827,  Moses 

Martin,  Bradford,  Vt. ;  (2)  James  Manning’,  Illinois. 

iii  John,  b.  18  Dec.  1802 ;  m.  19  Oct.  1827,  May  P.  Eaton, 

Iowa. 

iv  Sarah,  b.  14  May  1804;  d.  28  Aug.  1823. 

V  Mary,  b.  16  Jan.  1806;  m.  John  Wright,  Illinois. 

vi  Nathaniel,  b.  22  Dec.  1807 ;  d.  1854,  Illinois ;  m.  Sally 

Paddleford. 

vii  Joseph,  b.  April  1812;  m.  Sylvia  Tenney,  Illinois. 

viii  Jonathan,  b.  18  Nov.  1815;  m.  Mary  Paddleford. 

These  children  settled  in  Iowa  and  Illinois. 

100  Dorothy  (Joseph,  William,  John,  Robert)  of 

Kingston,  and  Warner,  N.  H. ;  b.  24  April  1781,  Kings¬ 
ton;  d. - ,  Warner;  m.  5  April  1803,  Salisbury,  N.  H., 

Asa  Sargent,  of  Warner. 

Children : 

i  Betsey. 

ii  Louisa. 

101  Benjamin  (Joseph,  William,  John,  Robert)  of 
Salisbury,  N.  II.;  b.  13  July  1786,  Kingston,  N.  H. ;  d. 
18  May  1854;  m.  13  July  1815,  Salisbury,  Rachel  Blais- 
dell,  b.  20  Oct.  1791 ;  d.  4  Sept.  1872,  Concord,  N.  H. ; 
dau.  of  Major  Isaac  Blaisdell. 

Children : 

208  i  Moses  B.,  b.  3  May  1816. 

ii  Hannah,  b.  19  Aug.  1818;  d.  24  March  1821. 

209  iii  Caroline  M.,  b.  6  April  1821. 

210  iv  Joseph  W.,  b.  2  Aug.  1825. 

211  V  Benjamin  Pettinghl,  b.  18  Sept.  1827. 

vi  Alfred  K.,  b.  3  Aug.  1830. 

vii  Hannah  M.,  b.  16  Aug.  1834 ;  d.  6  June  1858 ;  unm. 

212  viii  Lucy  J.,  b.  18  Jan.  1836. 

102  Ruth  (James,  James,  John,  Robert)  of  Kings¬ 

ton,  N.  H. ;  b.  10  March  1777,  Kingston;  d.  16  Sept. 
1821,  South  Berwick,  Me.;  m.  Jan.  1802,  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  William  Lord,  b.  abt.  1780;  d.  4  Nov.  1822;  son 
of  William  and  -  (Grant)  Tvord. 

Children : 

i  Thomas,  b.  Jan.  1804;  d.  July  1805. 
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ii  Maria,  b.  26  April  1805 ;  m.  R.  F.  Haley,  New  London, 

Ct. ;  no  chn. ;  adopted  dan. 

iii  Matthew,  b.  10  Dec.  1808;  m.  5  April  1835,  Jane  Sco¬ 

field,  East  Bridgewater,  Ct.(?)  ;  6  chn. 

iv  William  Henry,  b.  Jan.  1812;  m.  17  Aug.  1862,  Mag¬ 

gie  Harvey,  Bridgeport,  Ct. 

V  Wentworth  Calef,  b.  28  Oct.  1814;  of  Boston;  unm. 

103  Benjamin  (James,  James,  John,  Robert)  of 
Bridgeport,  Ct. ;  b.  13  June  1786,  Dover,  N.  H. ;  d.  9 
May  1855,  Bridgeport;  m.  abt.  1818,  Susannah  Ells,  b. 

3  Aug.  1784;  d.  28  Oct.  1863;  dau.  of  Joseph  and  Su¬ 
sanna  (Brown)  Ells,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Children : 

i  Benjamin,  b.  3  Oct.  1820;  m.  3  Dec.  1844,  Sarah 
Beardsley;  fanner,  Greenfield,  Ct. ;  no  chn. 

213  ii  Thomas,  b.  12  April  1822. 

104  Zaciiaeiah  Waters  (James,  James,  John,  Rob¬ 
ert)  of  Bridgeport,  Glastonbury,  and  East  Hampton,  Ct. ; 
b.  5  May  1791,  Dover,  N.  H. ;  d.  June  1871,  East  Hamp¬ 
ton;  m.  1827,  Glastonbury,  Mary  Livsay  Ward,  b.  1802; 
d.  13  Aug.  1863,  East  Hampton ;  dau.  of  Abijah  and 
Elizabeth  (Livsay)  Ward,  Glastonbury, 

Children : 

i  Mary  Ann,  b.  5  April  1828;  d.  young. 

214  ii  George  Washington,  b.  4  March  1829. 

215  iii  Harriet  Newell,  b.  16  June  1833. 

iv  Elizabeth  Jane,  b.  10  May  1843,  Williamsburg,  N.  Y. ; 
d.  March  1868,  Hartford,  Ct. ;  unm. 

When  twenty,  Zachariah  did  fourteen  months’  service 
in  the  War  of  1812.  He  was  a  publisher  of  subscription 
books  in  Bridgeport  and  one  of  his  ventures  was  an  edi¬ 
tion  of  Pilgrim'' s  Progress  and  The  Holy  War,  printed 
in  1829.  He  is  said  to  have  visited  nearly  every  New 
England  town,  delivering  these  books  to  the  subscribers. 

105  Abigail  (Daniel,  James,  John,  Robert)  of  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  H. ;  b.  24  June  1780,  Rochester;  d.  20  March 
1834,  Rochester;  m.  1803,  Rochester,  William  Picker¬ 
ing,  b.  12  Dec.  1778,  Newington,  N.  H. ;  d,  10  June 
1838;  son  of  Janies  and  Mercy  (Gowan)  Pickering. 
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Children : 

i  Judith,  b.  2  Dec.  1804 ;  d.  9  June  1836 ;  unm. 
ii  Anna,  b.  18  Oct.  1806;  m.  30  Oct.  1842,  Noah  Jenness, 
Rochester. 

iii  Daniel  Calef,  b.  18  May  1808;  d.  13  Nov.  1840;  m. 

Catharine  Randall. 

iv  Susan  W.,  b.  11  Dec.  1810;  lived  in  Dover,  N.  H. 

V  Dbusilla,  b.  2  March  1812 ;  m.  March  1834,  Paul 
Jewett. 

vi  Mathilda  Chebley,  b.  19  June  1814 ;  m.  Franklin  Mar¬ 
tin;  lived  in  Lowell,  Mass. 

vii  Elizabeth  Adaline,  b.  12  July  1817 ;  lived  in  Dover. 

106  James  (Daniel,  James,  John,  Robert)  of  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  II. ;  b.  16  Dec.  1783,  Rochester,  d.  11  Oct. 
1868;  m.  7  June  1804,  Lois  Pickering,  b.  2  I7ov.  1780, 
Newington;  d.  8  April  1859;  dau.  of  James  and  Mercy 
(Gowan)  Pickering. 

Children : 

i  Ann,  b.  13  Sept.  1806;  d.  26  Feb.  1836. 

ii  Elizabeth,  b.  29  March  1813 ;  m.  4  Nov.  1849,  John 

Holt,  Rochester. 


107  John  (Daniel,  James,  John,  Robert)  of  Roch- 
<?ster,  N.  H. ;  bp.  23  April  1789,  Rochester;  d.  20  Dec. 
1837,  Rochester;  m.  3  March  1808,  New  Durham,  N.  H., 
Elizabeth  Burnham,  b.  30  May  1788,  Farmington,  N.  II. ; 
d.  9  Nov.  1867,  Farmington;  dau.  of  Enoch  and  Try- 
phena  (Berry)  Burnham. 

Children : 

216  i  Teypphena  Bubnham,  b.  27  Nov.  1808. 

ii  Sabah  Ann,  b.  30  May  1811 ;  d.  1  April  1817. 

217  iii  Maby  Jane,  b.  25  Oct.  1813. 

iv  Nathaniel  Bubnham,  b.  2  July  1816 ;  d.  1  April  1896, 
Dedham,  Mass.;  unm. 

218  V  John  Scbibneb,  b.  17  May  1824. 

219  vi  James,  b.  2  Dec.  1826. 

vii  Geobge  Whitefield,  b.  25  Dec.  1830;  d.  28  Aug.  1865, 
Rochester;  m.  2  Jan.  1852,  Rochester,  Charlotte  A. 
Avery,  b.  Epsom,  N.  H. ;  no  chn. 

John  served  in  the  War  of  1812,  in  the  1st  N.  H. 
Cavalry. 
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George  Wbitefield  served  in  the  Civil  War  in  the  Ist 
N.  H.  Cavalry. 

108  Susan  (Daniel,  James,  John,  Robert)  of  Farm¬ 
ington.  N.  H. ;  b.  30  Nov.  1780,  Rwhester,  N.  H. ;  d. 

- ;  m.  25  Feb.  1808,  Stephen  Wingate,  b.  23  July 

1788;  d.  Nov.  1865;  son  of  Edmund  and  Tx)is  (Berry) 
Wingate. 

Children : 

i  John  A.,  b.  14  Aug.  1809 ;  d.  Feb.  1853 ;  m.  Abigail 

Berry. 

ii  Daniel  C.,  b.  29  Dec.  1810;  d.  Sept.  1868;  umn. 

Hi  Louisa  Ann,  b.  14  March  1816;  m.  Ira  Wyatt,  Farm¬ 
ington,  N.  H. 

iv  Polly  D.,  b,  8  Sept.  1818;  m.  Asa  H.  Littlefield, 
Dover,  N.  H. 

V  Stephen  B.,  b.  20  Nov.  1821 ;  m.  Mary  Parker,  Chelsea, 
Mass. 

vi  Abigail,  b.  7  April  1824;  m.  Joseph  T.  S.  Libby,  Dover; 
1  ch. 

vii  William,  b.  1  Jan.  1830;  m.  (1)  Nancy  Morrison;  (2) 
Lydia  Preston,  Newburyport,  Mass, 
viii  Lyman,  b.  21  July  1832;  d.  Nov.  1856;  unm. 

109  William  (Daniel,  James,  John,  Robert)  of  Al¬ 

ton,  N.  H. ;  bp.  12  July  1795,  R^hester,  N.  H. ;  d.  14 
Aug.  1858,  Alton;  m. - ,  Alton,  Nancy  Rogers. 

Children : 

i  Daniel,  b.  - ;  d.  - ,  Ipswich,  Mass.;  unm. 

ii  Samuel,  b.  - ;  d.  before  1855,  Ipswich ;  unm. 

iii  Mary  Ann,  b.  - ;  d.  2  Nov.  1854.  Wolfborough, 

N.  H. ;  m.  Daniel  Knight. 

110  John  (John,  King,  John,  Robert)  of  Beverly  and 
Salem,  Mass. ;  Portland,  Me. ;  b.  21  June  1776,  probably 
Castine,  Me. ;  d.  19  May  1865,  Cape  Elizabeth,  Me. ;  m. 
30  Dec.  1798,  Beverly,  Mary  Prince  Allen,  b.  25  May 
1773,  Beverly;  d.  25  Jan.  1844;  dau.  of  David  (Davis) 
and  Charity  (Prince)  (Leroy)  Allen. 

Children  bom  at  Beverly : 

220  i  Elizabeth  Porter,  b.  30  Dec.  1799. 
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ii  Mary,  b.  5  July  1802;  m.  (1)  John  Starbird  of  West¬ 

brook,  Me.;  (2)  Moses  Davis  of  Lewiston;  no  chn. 
Children  born  at  Salem : 

iii  John  Allen,  bp.  5  Aug.  1804 ;  d.  10  July  1824,  at  sea. 

iv  David  Allen,  b.  14  Oct.  1806;  d.  27  Jan.  1823,  at  sea. 

V  William,  b.  12  April  1809;  m.  Sarah  D.  (Chandler) 

Itussell;  no  chn. 

Children  bom  probably  at  Portland,  Me. : 

221  vi  Harriet,  b.  15  Feb.  1813. 

222  vii  Frances  Ann,  b.  5  Aug.  1815. 

viii  Allen,  b.  15  Sept  1818;  d.  4  Oct.  1818. 

John  was  for  many  years  master  of  a  coasting  vessel, 
sailing  from  Boston  to  Maine  ports,  and  from  Portland 
np  the  Kennebec  River.  Tie  died  at  the  home  of  his  son 
William. 

in  Elizabeth  (Jonathan,  Joseph,  John,  Robert)  of 
Salisbury,  and  Concord,  K.  H. ;  b.  8  July  1795,  Canaan, 

N.  H. ;  d.  - ;  m.  30  Dec.  1819,  Lyman,  Me.,  Capt. 

True  George,  b.  25  Feb.  1798,  Salisbury;  d.  21  Sept. 
1872,  Concord ;  son  of  Stephen  and  Eunice  (True)  (Mor¬ 
rill)  George. 

Children  born  at  Salisbury: 

i  Elizabeth  Hemmingway,  b.  18  Nov.  1820;  m.  31  Dec. 

1846,  William  Parsons,  Salisburj'. 

ii  Mary  Calef,  b.  27  April  1822 ;  m.  15  Sept.  1852,  Isaac 

C.  Flanders,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

iii  Lttcy  True,  b.  10  Nov.  1823 ;  m.  5  Aug.  1843,  John 

Sidney  Russ,  Concord,  N.  H. 

iv  Erastus  Baldwin,  b.  17  Dec.  1825;  d.  6  Feb.  1863;  m. 

10  April  1850,  Mattie  Clark;  lived  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

V  Nancy  Coffin,  b.  5  Dec.  1827 ;  m.  27  July  1850,  George 

Fitch,  Concord. 

vi  Jane  Calef,  b.  4  Aug.  1832;  d.  15  Nov.  1832. 
vii  Edbon  Cummings,  b.  4  July  1833;  m.  5  Sept.  1864, 
Frank  McQuestion,  N,  Y.  City, 
viii  Austin  True,  b.  31  March  1837;  d.  12  Aug.  1837. 

112  Jonathan  Sears  (Jonathan.  Joseph,  John,  Rob¬ 
ert)  of  Milo,  Me. ;  Boston,  Mass. ;  San  Francisco,  Cal. ; 
b.  14  Oct.  1806,  Lyman,  Me. ;  d.  21  Feb,  1866,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco;  m.  (1)  15  Feb.  1831,  Acton,  Me.,  Almira  Alice 
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Buck,  b.  14  Aug.  1811;  d.  17  Dec.  1845,  Manchester, 
N".  H. ;  dau.  of  Reuben  Buck;  (2)  1848,  Ixjwell,  Mass., 
Henrietta  S.  Chadwell,  d.  aet.  90  years,  Tx)s  Angeles,  Cal. 
Children  by  wife  Almira : 

223  i  Charles  Edwin,  b.  21  April  1837. 

224  ii  Mary  Buck,  b.  8  Sept.  1840. 

225  iii  Frances  Adelaide,  b.  20  May  1842. 

Jonathan  Sears  kept  on  moving  till  he  finally  settled 
down  in  California.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth,  1787, 
and  Studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Reulion  Buck  of  Acton, 
Me.  He  began  practice  in  Milo,  Me.,  then  came  back 
to  Acton,  perhaps  on  the  death  of  his  wife’s  father.  How¬ 
ever  in  two  years  he  is  in  Manchester,  then  Boston.  Tn 
1855  with  his  second  wife  and  his  three  children,  then  in 
their  teens,  he  goes  to  California  and  begins  practice  in 
San  Francisco,  while  it  is  still  a  gold  fever  town  and 
Dartmouth  College  men  rare.  The  eldest  son  settled  in 
Oregon. 

113  Rhoda  Atwood  (Jonathan,  Joseph,  John,  Rob¬ 
ert)  of  Lyman,  Portland  and  Fairfield,  Me.;  b.  15  Nov. 

1815,  Lyman;  d. - ;  m.  2  Oct.  1850,  Portland,  Joshua 

Freeman,  b.  14  Oct.  1797 ;  d.  11  Oct.  1855;  son  of  Barn¬ 
abas  and  Rhoda  (Atwood)  Freeman,  Fairfield,  Me. 

Children : 

i  Mary  Adelaide,  b.  20  Jan.  1852. 

ii  George  Calef,  b.  15  Oct.  1853. 

114  John  Low  (Jonathan,  Joseph,  John,  Robert)  of 
Lyman,  Me. ;  North  Reading  and  Haverhill,  Mass. ;  Ohio ; 

b.  20  Aug.  1818,  Lyman;  d. - ,  m.  15  Oct.  1843,  Laura 

Ann  Davis,  b.  23  April  1826 ;  d.  - ,  Limington,  Me. ; 

dau.  of  Joseph  and  Phebe  (Small)  Davis,  Wilmington, 
Mass. 

Children : 

i  George  Greenleaf,  b.  27  Sept.  1844;  m.  Mabel  Rey¬ 

nolds,  L^mn,  Mass. 

ii  Emily  Ann,  b.  23  June  1847 ;  d.  young. 

iii  Abby  Elizabeth,  b.  11  June  1849 ;  d.  1  Aug.  1868 :  imm. 
226  iv  Laura  Jane,  b.  6  .\pril  1852. 
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V  Julia  Mabia,  b.  29  April  1854;  d.  young. 

vi  Julia  Ann,  b.  7  July  1856;  d.  unm. 

vii  John  Washington,  b.  22  Feb.  1858. 

The  eldest  son,  George  Greenleaf,  served  over  two  years 
in  the  Civil  War,  Company  C,  the  Ohio  regiment,  Heavy 
Artillery,  being  discharged  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

115  Sarah  Herrick  (Jonathan,  Joseph,  John,  Rob¬ 
ert)  of  Biddeford,  Maine;  b.  10  June  1823,  Lyman,  Me. ; 

d.  - ;  m.  13  Aug.  1843,  Lyman,  John  Ricker,  b.  3 

April  1823,  at  Acton,  Me.;  d.  - ;  son  of  Nathaniel 

and  Mehitable  (Tibbets)  Ricker. 

Children : 

i  Geoegianna,  b.  16  Jan.  1845;  m.  21  Nov.  1861,  Joshua 

•  M.  Young,  Acton. 

ii  Josephine,  b.  7  Oct.  1847 ;  m.  1  Sept.  1 869,  Horace  J. 

Bodell,  Lynn,  Mass. 

iii  John  Albert,  b.  17  March  1850;  d.  25  Aug.  1851. 

iv  Grace,  b.  16  Nov.  1851. 

V  John  .\lbebt,  b.  25  July  1853 ;  d.  27  Sept.  1854. 

vi  Emma,  b.  16  May  1855;  d.  15  Sept.  1871. 

vii  Wilbur  Lincoln,  b.  10  Nov.  1859;  d.  3  Oct.  1861. 

116  James  (Joseph,  Joseph,  John,  Robert)  of  Ches¬ 
ter  (Auburn),  N.  H.;  b.  14  April  1792,  Chester;  d.  25 
July  1858,  Chester;  m.  (1)  10  Julv  1827,  Susan  Haines 
Weeks,  b.  26  Aug.  1788,  Chester;  d.  27  Oct.  1842;  dau. 
of  William  and  Susan  (Haines)  Weeks;  (2)  16  April 
1845,  Susan  (Reed)  Demerit  (widow,  Asa  Demerit),  b. 
18  Feb.  1816,  Westford,  Mass. 

Child  by  wife  Susan  Weeks : 

227  i  Charles  Weeks,  b.  5  April  1829. 

Child  by  wife  Susan  Demerit : 

ii  Frances,  b.  26  Oct.  1848 ;  m.  Moses  B.  Davis. 

James  Calef  lived  in  the  house  of  his  grandfather, 
Joseph  (22),  on  the  road  from  Candia  to  Bunker  Hill, 
N.  H.  He  was  a  farmer  and  a  schoolteacher,  and  served 
in  Capt.  Samuel  Aiken’s  company  in  the  War  of  1812. 

117  Joseph  (Joseph,  Joseph,  John,  Robert)  of  Ches¬ 
ter  (Auburn),  N.  H. ;  b.  1794,  Chester;  d.  24  July  1872; 
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m.  5  May  1834,  Mary  B.  Underhill,  b.  1  April  1810, 
Chester;  d.  9  Ang.  1845;  dau.  of  James  and  Elizabeth 
(Chase)  Underhill. 

Quid: 

i  Franklin,  b.  5  Oct.  1837. 

Joseph  “Calfe”  is  on  the  roll  of  a  company  from  the 
17th  New  Hampshire  Regiment,  that  served  in  the  de¬ 
fense  of  Portsmouth  Harbor  in  1814. 

118  Eliza  (Joseph,  Joseph,  John,  Rol)ert)  of  Ches¬ 
ter  (Auburn),  and  Manchester,  N.  H. ;  b.  20  Feb.  1803, 
Chester;  d.  24  Aug.  1871 ;  m.  11  Nov.  1822,  David  Emer¬ 
son,  b.  22  Oct.  1790,  Chester;  d.  27  May  1854;  son  of 
James  and  Elizabeth  (Corlis)  Emerson. 

Children  born  in  Chester : 

i  Oeorqe  W.  E.,  b.  15  Mch.  1824 ;  d.  8  May  1864,  Newbem, 

N.  C. ;  m.  10  Feb.  1851,  Sarah  Ames. 

ii  Isaiah,  b.  10  Nov.  1825 ;  d.  25  Aug.  1836. 

iii  Daniel,  b.  20  Mch.  1827;  d.  12  Oct.  1853,  Chester;  m. 

5  Nov.  1850,  Eliza  Bailey. 

iv  Isaiah,  b.  27  Sept.  1828;  m.  Oct.  1851,  Zelmah  Leach, 

Manchester,  N.  H. ;  4  chn. 

V  Lizzie  J.,  b.  15  Oct.  1830;  m.  14  Aug.  1854,  Thomdyke 

P.  Heath. 

vi  Charles,  b.  21  .Tan.  1833;  d.  30  Aug.  1837. 

vii  Hattie  N.,  b.  15  Nov.  1834;  m.  6  Mch.  1857,  Wm.  D. 

Chase;  1  ch. 

▼iii  Ephraim,  b.  21  Oct.  1836;  d.  25  June  1837. 

ix  Mattie  T.,  b.  6  Oct.  1838 ;  unm. 

119  Betsy  (David,  Joseph,  John,  Robert)  of  Ponka- 
poag.  Canton,  Mass. ;  b.  22  Aug.  1794,  Chester,  N.  H. ; 

d.  - ;  m.  29  Nov.  1827,  Ebenezer  Crane,  b.  - ;  d. 

21  Oct.  1849. 

Children : 

i  Elijah  Caleb,  b.  l  Oct.  1828;  m.  Abby  Taylor. 

ii  Emeline,  b.  25  Nov.  1829. 

iii  .Tohn  Newton,  b.  5  Aug.  1831 ;  m.  at  San  Francisco. 

iv  Calvin  Martin,  b.  4  Dec.  1832. 

V  Sarah  Afovsta,  b.  24  June  1834 ;  m.  Edgar  W.  Bray, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

vi  Mary  Ann,  b.  20  Feb.  1836;  m.  (1)  Walter  Glover, 

(2)  Clement  Sumner. 
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120  John  (David,  .Toseph,  John,  Robert)  of  Goff’s 
Falls  and  Manchester,  N.  H. ;  b.  10  Jan.  1797,  Chester, 
N.  H. ;  d.  31  Dec.  1881,  Manchester;  m.  20  July  1825, 
Eliza  Webster,  b.  7  Oct.  1804. 

Children  bom  at  Goffs  Falls; 

228  i  Rufub,  b.  27  Feb.  1826. 

ii  Eliza  Jane,  b.  29  March  1829. 

229  lii  Mary  Ann,  b.  1  Oct.  1832. 

230  iv  Caroline,  b.  17  May  1838. 

V  Sarah  Harriet,  b.  23  Oct.  1848;  d.  14  Jan.  1856. 

Judge  John  was  a  farmer  on  a  large  scale  at  Goff’s 
Falls  near  Manchester.  He  was  an  old-time  Whig,  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Republican  Party,  and  represented 
his  tovTi  in  the  legislature. 

121  Stephen  (David,  Joseph,  John,  Robert)  of  Dor¬ 

set,  Vt. ;  New  York ;  Indiana ;  Lima,  Ill. ;  Hurdland,  Mo. ; 
b.  10  Aug.  1798,  Londonderry,  N.  H. ;  d.  12  May  1884, 
Hurdland;  m.  (1)  4  April  1822,  Grafton,  Vt.,  Sally 
(Phila)  Steams,  b.  7  July  1797;  d. - ;  dau.  of  Jona¬ 

than  and  Joanna  Stearns,  Grafton,  Vt. ;  (2)  Jemima 
Lindsey  (widow)  ;  no  chn. 

Children  by  wife  Sally : 

231  i  John,  b.  22  May  1823,  Grafton. 

Children  bom  in  New  York: 

ii  Johnathan,  b.  18  Dec.  1825. 

iii  Albert  Austin,  b.  5  Jan.  1830;  d.  5  Aug.  1907,  Bra- 

shear,  Mo. ;  chn. 

Children  born  in  Indiana : 

iv  Lovina,  b.  14  April  1833. 

V  Hybum,  b.  3  Jan.  1835 ;  d.  Placerville,  Cal.,  buried 

Sacramento;  m.  - ;  no  chn. 

▼i  George,  b.  18  Jan.  1838;  d.  at  two  years, 
vii  Mary  Jane,  b.  16  March  1840. 

The  following  account  of  Stephen  Calef,  his  son  and 
grandson,  “IMy  Ancestors,”  was  written  for  a  Carthage, 
Ill.,  High  School  competition  by  a  great-great-grandson, 
Merlin  Calef.  Information  on  the  family  comes  through 
the  research  of  Charles  Carter  Calef  and  “Aunt  Lovina’s 
Bible.” 
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‘Ttfy  great-great-grandfather,  Stephen  Calef,  a  descendant 
of  Robert  Calef,  was  bom  at  Londonderry,  near  Goff’s  Falls, 
New  Hampshire,  in  1798.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  moved 
just  across  the  Connecticut  River  into  Vermont  with  his 
father,  David.  Here  Stephen  and  his  brothers  helped  their 
father  clear  one  hundred  acres  of  land  for  farming.  They 
experienced  many  dangers  and  hardships  of  frontier  life. 
David  wrote:  ‘One  night  a  large  bear  entered  our  sheep  pen 
near  the  house,  seized  a  choice  mutton  and  lugged  it  off.’ 

“In  1834  Stephen  Calef  pushed  on  westward  into  Indiana, 
where  he  became  a  great  hunter  and  fisher.  He  remained 
in  this  part  of  the  country  until  1840.  In  that  year  he  and 
his  family,  now  consisting  of  his  wife  and  four  boys,  Austin, 
Hyrum,  Jonathan,  and  John,  pushed  on  westward  into  Illi¬ 
nois,  where  there  were  ‘more  deer  and  buffalo.’  He  settled 
near  what  is  now  the  county  line  between  Hancock  and 
Adams  counties  on  Lima  Lake,  then  a  great  body  of  water. 
During  the  years  from  1845  to  1866  Stephen  had  a  large 
fishery  on  this  lake. 

“After  the  Civil  War  in  1866  Stephen,  seized  with  the 
spirit  of  roving,  moved  into  Missouri.  He  became  a  good 
carpenter,  and  he  and  his  sons  built  many  homes  in  north¬ 
eastern  Missouri.  Stephen  Calef  lived  in  this  part  of  the 
country  until  his  death  in  1882,  having  reached  the  ripe  age 
of  eighty-five  summers. 

“Stephen  Cali^f’s  sons  became  greatly  separated.  Jona¬ 
than  started  for  California  in  the  rush  for  gold  with  but 
twenty-five  dollars  in  his  possession.  Much  later  Hyrum  and 
Austin  settled  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  respectively,  while 
John,  my  great-grandfather,  stayed  at  home  in  Missouri. 

“John  Califlf  (as  he  decided  to  spell  his  name)  was  born 
in  Vermont  in  1823.  He  came  west  with  his  father  Stephen 
and,  unlike  the  rest  of  his  brothers,  settled  down  and  became 
a  farmer  in  Illinois.  At  an  early  age  he  married  Ann 
Spenser  of  Culpepper  County,  Virginia,  to  whom  was  born 
six  children,  four  boys  and  two  girls.  There  is  nothing  out¬ 
standing  about  my  great-grandfather  for  he  led  a  simple 
life  of  a  farmer.  He  died  in  1896  on  his  farm  in  western 
niinois. 

“John  Albert  Califf,  ‘Grandpa,’  was  born  in  Rocky  Run 
township,  Hancock  county,  Illinois,  March  5,  1852,  a  son 
of  John  and  Ann  (Spenser)  Califf.  He  passed  his  boyhood 
there  and  in  Knox  County,  Missouri,  engaged  in  farming. 
Later  he  taught  in  the  schools  in  Knox  Coimty,  then  he  re- 
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turned  to  Hancock  County  and  taught  in  Lima  and  Tioga 
from  1874  till  1889.  In  1890  John  Califf  became  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  in  Hancock  County,  holding  this  position 
for  twelve  years.  He  was  the  pioneer  in  the  advancement 
of  learning  in  Hancock  County.  He  secured  uniformity  of 
school  books,  established  the  state  course  of  study,  and  held 
central  and  final  examinations  and  graduating  exercises  in 
the  grades. 

“In  the  year  1907  John  A.  Califf  was  elected  to  the  45th 
General  Assembly  of  Illinois  as  a  representative  from  the 
thirty-second  district.  While  in  the  legislature  he  intro¬ 
duced  and  secured  the  passage  of  the  Free  High  School  law.” 

122  Mary  (David,  Joseph,  John,  Robert)  of  - ; 

b.  18  June  1800,  Ix>ndonderry,  N.  H.  (?);  d.  - ;  m. 

John  Austin,  of  Boscawen,  N.  H. 

Children : 

i  Maey  Jane,  b.  31  May  1829;  m.  Elias  Smith,  Salis¬ 

bury;  2  chn. 

ii  Eliza  Ann,  b.  6  Feb.  1831 ;  m.  Jeremiah  Chadwick, 

BoscaAven ;  3  chn. 

123  I^ANCY  (David,  Joseph,  John,  Robert)  of - ; 

b.  9  April  1802,  Londonderry,  N.  H.  ( ?) ;  d.  - ;  m. 

Newton  Stillman  Converse. 

Children : 

i  Nancy  Lorino. 

ii  ROSANN.AH. 

iii  John. 

iv  Newton. 

V  Alonzo. 

vi  Abby  Juliett. 

124  Ruth  (David,  Joseph,  John,  Robert)  of  Tewkes¬ 
bury,  Mass. ;  b.  1  April  1804,  Londonderry,  N.  H. ;  d. 
- ;  m.  William  Mackintosh,  of  Andover,  Mass. 

Children : 

i  William  Augustus. 

ii  Marietta. 

iii  Joseph  Gustavus. 

iv  Elizabeth. 

V  Jeremiah  Austin. 

vi  Henry  Harrison. 

vii  Susannah. 

viii  John. 
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125  Johnathan  (David,  Joseph,  John,  Robert)  of 
Keene,  N.  H.,  and  Fitchburg,  Mass. ;  b.  11  May  1807, 
Londonderry  or  Manchester,  K.  H. ;  d.  14  Aug.  1861, 
Washington,  D.  C, ;  m.  23  Sept.  1829,  Grafton,  Vt.,  by 

Elder  Sweet,  Esther  Converse,  b.  10  Feb.  1809;  d. - ; 

dau.  of  Robert  and  Edna  (Hale)  Converse,  Grafton. 

Children : 

232  i  Maby  Edna,  b.  2  Sept.  1834. 

233  ii  David  Robert,  b.  22  Nov.  1836. 

234  iii  Eliza  Webster,  b.  23  Aug.  1839. 

iv  Benjamin  Braybrook,  b.  7  Jan.  1843;  m.  (1)  - 

Whitney;  (2)  Nellie  Marvin  of  Keene,  N.  H. 

V  William  Winchester,  b.  11  Aug.  1844;  m.  Martha  E. 
Benton. 

vi  Abby  Esther,  b.  29  May  1847. 

vii  Martha  Ella,  b.  14  Oct.  1853 ;  m.  Willard  H.  Ellis. 

Johnathan  was  fifty-four  when  the  Civil  War  broke. 
He  volunteered  in  the  2nd  N.  H.  Regiment,  Co.  A,  but 
never  reached  the  front.  By  a  cruel  chance  he  was  “acci¬ 
dentally  shot  by  a  sentry”  in  Washington.  The  son, 
William  Winchester,  served  in  the  army. 

126  Sarah  (David,  Joseph,  John,  Robert)  of  Buena 

Vista,  Wis. ;  b.  27  Dec.  1808,  Londonderry,  N.  H.  ( ?) ; 
d.  - ;  m.  John  Patterson. 

Children : 

i  Polly  Ameua. 

ii  Betsy  Ann. 

iii  Mary  Atlanta. 

iv  Henry  Harrison. 

127  Lucy  (Daniel,  Daniel,  Jeremiah,  Robert)  of 
Dorchester  and  Boston,  Mass. ;  b.  15  Oct.  1775 ;  d.  22 
Sept.  1807 ;  m.  18  Sept.  1796,  Deacon  Elisha  Hunt,  b. 

- ;  d.  24  June  1845;  son  of  Ephriam  and  Delight 

(Mann)  Hunt. 

Children : 

i  Samuel  Deabino,  b.  1  Oct.  1797;  d.  1834. 

ii  John,  b.  26  June  1799;  m.  (1)  18  Nov.  1828,  Abigail 

W.  Esty;  (2)  12  Aug.  1830,  Elizabeth  G.  Whiting; 
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(3)  25  Oct.  1846,  Sarah  J.  Symmes,  Southborough ; 

6  chn. 

iii  Daniel,  b.  June  1802;  m.  John  Shepard,  North  Provi¬ 

dence. 

iv  Elizabeth  Dyer,  b.  2  Feb.  1805 ;  m.  13  April  1826, 

Warren  Boles,  Boston. 

128  Polly  Claeke  (Daniel,  Daniel,  John,  Robert) 
of  Boston  and  Charlestown,  Mass.;  bp.  28  July  1776;  d. 
- ;  m.  17  Oct.  1804,  Robert  Sisson. 

Children : 

i  Mary  S.,  b.  18  Sept.  1805 ;  m.  John  McCalvin,  Lowell. 

ii  Bobert  S.,  b.  11  March  1807. 

iii  Hannah  Calef,  b.  15  May  1809. 

iv  William  Bates,  b.  3  Aug.  1811;  m.  Mary  Farnsworth 

Curtis,  Hanover. 

v  Frances  S.,  b.  30  March  1813. 

vi  Sarah  B.,  b.  13  Dec.  1816;  m.  John  Higgins. 

vii  George  Henry,  b.  12  Feb.  1818. 

William  Wallace  Lunt,  the  compiler  of  the  pamphlet, 
“Robert  Calef  and  Some  of  His  Descendants,”  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  the  present  work,  is  the  grandson  of  William 
Bates  Sisson. 

129  Elizabeth  (Oliver,  James,  Jeremiah,  Robert)  of 

Laconia,  N.  H.,  and  Union  ( ?),  Y. ;  b.  abt.  1771,  Exe¬ 
ter,  N.  II.;  d.  - ;  m.  18  July  1790,  Deacon  John 

Smith. 

Children  born  at  Laconia : 

i  Samuel,  b.  - ;  surveyor;  settled  in  New  York. 

ii  Daughter. 

130  Hannah  (Oliver,  .Tames,  .Jeremiah,  Robert)  of 
Exeter  and  Laconia,  N.  H. ;  b.  abt.  1771,  Exeter;  d.  12 
Sept,  1848;  m.  14  .Tan.  1792,  Exeter,  Robert  Bond,  b. 
1768;  d.  20  Nov.  1821. 

Children  bom  at  Exeter : 

i  Hannah,  b.  - ;  m.  John  Horn,  who  changed  his 

name  to  Haven;  chn. 

ii  Joseph,  b.  - ;  m. - ;  Nichols;  chn. 

iii  Betsy,  b.  - ;  unm. 

iv  Oliver,  b.  - ;  went  West. 
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131  James  (Oliver,  James,  Jeremiah,  Robert)  of 
Sanbornton,  N.  H.,  and  Union,  N.  Y. ;  b.  abt.  1773,  Exe¬ 
ter,  N.  H. ;  d.  before  1859;  m.  18  Feb.  1795,  Betsy  Gal¬ 
ley,  b.  10  Feb.  1772;  d.  5  Aug.  1859;  dau.  of  Richard 
and  Betsy  (Stevens)  Galley. 

Children  born  at  Sanbornton : 

235  i  Eichabd  Callet,  b.  15  Sept.  1796. 

236  ii  Edwabd  Stephen,  b.  1798. 

237  iii  Hezekiah,  b.  3  Sept.  1801. 
iv  Joseph,  b.  Oct.  1803. 

238  V  Dobothy,  b.  15  Sept.  1812. 

The  son  Joseph  lived  in  Boston  and  in  New  York,  It 
is  supposed  that  he  died  in  New  Orleans,  since  he  sailed 
for  that  port  in  1825  and  was  never  again  heard  from. 

132  Esther  (Oliver,  James,  Jeremiah,  Robert)  of 

Piermont,  N.  H. ;  b.  abt.  1774,  Exeter,  N.  H. ;  d. - ; 

m.  Joseph  (?)  Fifield. 

Child : 

i  Washington. 

133  Samuel  (Oliver,  James,  Jeremiah,  Robert)  of 
Richford,  Vt.,  and  Sanbornton,  N.  H. ;  b.  24  March 
1776,  Exeter,  N.  H. ;  d.  5  June  1866,  Sanbornton;  m. 
(1)  Anna  Sanborn,  b.  30  March  1778;  d.  6  June  1850; 
dau.  of  Josiah  and  Lucy  (Swan)  Sanborn;  (2)  July 
1852,  Gatherine  (Gummings)  Gheney  (widow  of  Daniel 
Gheney)  of  Sanlwrnton;  d.  23  Sept,  1858,  Gampton, 
N.  H. 

Children  bom  at  Richford: 

239  i  Josiah  Sanbobn,  b.  Sept.  1801. 

240  ii  Olives,  b.  28  Aug.  1803. 

iii  Lucy,  b.  abt.  1805;  d.  abt.  1869;  m.  Alvah  Phelps, 
Dover,  N.  H. ;  no  chn. 

241  iv  Samuel  ^  ^ 

242  v  Ann  { 

Children  bora  at  Sanbornton: 

243  vi  William  Sanbobn  1  ^ 

244  vii  Sabah  Sanbobn  I 

{To  he  continued) 
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Maule’s  Curse.  Seven  Studies  in  the  History  of  American 
Obscurantism.  By  Yvor  Winters.  1938.  240  pp., 

octavo,  cloth.  Norfolk,  Connecticut:  New  Directions. 
Price,  $3.00. 

Dr.  Winters,  professor  at  Stanford  University,  is  the 
leader  of  a  gnroup  of  young  poets.  He  has  written  several 
books  showing  how  Romanticism,  qualified  by  certain  aspects 
of  American  history,  produced  the  obscurity  of  modern  poetry. 
In  this  series  of  essays,  which  he  titles  “Maule’s  Curse,” 
from  the  well-known  incident  in  Hawthorne’s  “House  of  the 
Seven  Gables,”  he  goes  back  to  the  roots  of  obscurantism 
in  American  literature  and  traces  its  growth.  He  deals 
principally  with  Hawthorne,  Cooper,  Melville,  Poe,  Emily 
Dickinson,  Jones  V'ery,  Emerson,  and  Heui-y  James.  His 
analysis  of  the  lives  and  works  of  Hawthorne  and  Very,  as 
related  to  his  main  subject,  is  scholarly  and  appealing.  Jones 
Very  seems  to  be  coming  into  his  own.  Of  him,  Dr.  Winters 
writes :  “It  is  nearly  time  that  we  paid  him  the  apology  long 
due  him  and  established  him  clearly  and  permanently  in  his 
rightful  place  in  the  history-  of  our  literature.” 

Tudor  Puritanism.  A  Chapter  in  the  History  of  Idealism. 
By  M.  M.  Knappen,  Department  of  History,  University 
of  Chicago.  1939.  555  pp.,  large  octavo,  cloth.  Chi¬ 
cago:  The  University  of  Chicago  Press.  Price,  $4.00. 

In  discussing  the  rise  of  Puritanism,  where  most  works 
have  been  content  to  start  with  the  first  obvious  signs  of 
disagreement  between  Puritans  and  Anglicans,  Dr.  Knappen 
traces  the  movement  from  the  beginning — when  William 
Tyndale  left  London,  without  the  consent  of  his  King,  to 
prepare  a  translation  of  the  Bible  in  the  vernacular,  without 
the  consent  of  his  Bishop.  There  is  sharp  contrast  between 
the  Tudor  Puritan  and  the  Stuart  Puritan — the  one  passive 
resistance,  the  other  resistance  with  the  sword.  Puritanism 
was  a  transitional  movement  linking  the  medieval  with  the 
modem.  Only  recently  have  students  begun  to  notice  the 
strength  and  importance  of  its  medieval  ties.  Dr.  Knappen 
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sees  Puritan  asceticism  directly  related  to  Roman  Catholic 
asceticism.  Puritan  economic  doctrine  to  the  social  teaching 
of  the  scholastics.  The  English  Puritan  movement  was  con¬ 
cerned  with  matters  much  more  fundamental  than  questions 
of  ceremony,  costume  and  church  government.  Whereas  sev¬ 
enteenth  centur}'  Puritanism  was  for  all  practical  purposes 
sectarian,  dominated  hy  lay  leadership,  and  rarely  more  than 
national  in  its  outlook,  in  the  earlier  century  it  was  an  inter¬ 
national,  clerical  movement  which  championed  a  state  church. 
This  is  a  hook  of  first-rate  importance,  written  by  a  scholar 
who  has  delved  deeply  into  the  English  records  regarding 
life  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  will  be  welcomed  by  histo¬ 
rians  of  the  period,  and  is  strongly  recommended  to  libraries. 

People  C-illed  Quakers.  By  Doris  X.  Dalglish.  1938. 
169  pp.,  small  octavo,  paper.  London :  Oxford  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  Price,  $3.00. 

The  author  of  this  provocative  volume  is  apparently  a  con¬ 
vert  to  the  beliefs  of  the  Society  of  Friends — a  “convinced 
Friend,”  in  the  Quaker  phraseology.  The  studies  include 
Thomas  Story,  the  first  Quaker  poet;  John  Woolman,  an 
American  saint;  Women  in  the  Eighteenth  Century;  Thomas 
Wilkinson,  a  neighbor  of  Wordsworth;  Stephen  Grellet,  a 
Friend  from  France;  and  converts  and  critics.  It  gives  much 
information  in  regard  to  the  Quaker  beliefs  and  practices, 
their  sufferings  and  struggles. 

i'lxcTCLOPEDiA  OF  Amertcax  Quaker  Genealogy.  By  Wil¬ 
liam  Wade  Hinshaw.  Thomas  Worth  Marshall,  Com¬ 
piler.  Volume  II.  1938.  1126  pp.,  quarto,  cloth. 

Friends  Book  and  Supply  House,  Distributors,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Indiana.  Ann  Ai-bor,  Michigan:  Edwards  Broth¬ 
ers,  Inc.  Price,  $20.00 

The  second  volume  of  this  most  important  work  is  received 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  This  volume  contains  every 
item  of  genealogical  value  found  in  all  records  and  minutes 
of  four  of  the  oldest  Monthly  Meetings  which  ever  belonged 
to  the  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends.  In  1827 
each  of  these  meetings  was  split  into  two  separate  groups, 
commonly  known  as  Hicksite  and  Orthodox,  the  records  of 
both  groups,  after  1827,  are  included  here.  The  Salem 
(N.  J.)  Monthly  Meeting  was  organized  in  1676;  the  Bur¬ 
lington  (N.  J.)  in  1678;  the  Philadelphia  in  1682;  and  the 
Falls  (Pa.)  in  1683.  The  book  contains  historical  sketches 
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of  the  four  meetings  and  consequently  includes  items  of 
interest  on  the  pioneer  Friends  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  As  the  volume  fulfills  without  question  the  promise 
of  its  worthy  predecessor,  we  look  forward  with  great  in¬ 
terest  to  the  publication  of  later  sections  which  are  to  cover 
New  England.  A  most  valuable  reference  work. 
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